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“ gjtaflhm! gjtaitom!” 

AN 01, D MAN’S STORY. 

nr vinaiNiA f. towksend. 

“Nathan 1 Nathan!” 

; Sixty years ago, this very day, the voice— 
■the soft, tender, thrilling voico of my mother, 
icame across the wide pasture lot and into the 
; field, where I had been busy all day gathering 
■ up corn-stnlks and making bonfires, which, as 
, I was just outside of my fourteenth birthday, 1 
’ enjoyed like any frolic. I looked up, and there 
stood my mother, in her checked apron and 
snowy “short-gown,” shading her eyes with 
her hands : and though I am an old, old man 
now, and the brown curls which fluttered 
thickly about my forehead then, are a few 
straggling locks, white as fresh snow on the 
tops of the mountains, still that picture of my 
mother, standing at the lot bars, hangs itself 
over threescore years, and shines down brightly 
into my memory now; and the voice comes 
down, through its long path of green Eummers 
and white winters, without losing one tone or 
inflection, and stirs my heart yet with its mo¬ 
ther sweetness—“ Nathan ! Nathan !” 

I had just laid a lighted branch at the foot 
of a huge pyramid of brushwood and corn¬ 
stalks, when my mother’s voice came through 
the stillness and the spicy fragrance of the 
May afternoon, and I stopped for a moment to 
see the mass ignite, and then hurried.across 
the pasture lot opposite our house—our old, 
ample, yellow farm house, whoso foundations 
had been laid by my grandfather before the 
Revolution. 

“ What is to pay, mother ?” I asked, as 1 
panted up to her, for her face was full of per¬ 
plexity and annoyance. 

“ The minister’s come 1” She paused a mo¬ 
ment after making this announcement, so that 
it might have due weight and impressiveness 
with me, and then she went on: “I never was 
so flustrated in my born days. Your father’s 
three miles off at Rye Neck, pullin’ stumps; 
and Jerushy started off right after dinner, to 
help Thankful Turner get ready for her quiltin’ 
to-morrow. 

It seems there was some mistake in the 
message he sent to your father, and Mr. Wil¬ 
letts was to come Thursday instead of next 
Tuesday, as we expected. I haven’t had my 
front room curtains done up, nnd I hnd dread¬ 
ful poor luck with my last bakin’; (Miss Mor¬ 
gan's empties was, to my mind, a little turned,) 
and I r'ally felt as though I should like to have 
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the floor open and swallow me up, when I went ( 
to the door, and there stood the sprucest look-J 
ing young man I’ve sot my eyes on for many< 
a day; and says he, with jist the winin’estj 
graile, ‘Does Deacon Cummings reside here/ 
jua’am?’ ‘Yes, sir, but he’s out now,* I said, ( 
wonderin’ who ho could be. But ho soon' 
satisfied me, for he answered, ‘It’s Mr. Wil~< 
letts, the new minister, ma’am.’ ” J 

“What did you do then, mother?” I said/ 
in a deeply sympathetic frame of mind, for I« 
was the only son of a New England deacon/ 
and I had been educated with all that reverence < 
and awe of the clerical profession, which was J 
so deeply ingrained into the social and rcli-' 
gious life of our Puritan ancestors. - 

“I was dreadfully taken down, but I asked' 
him to walk in, and I showed him up to the 
Epare chamber. I put on the valance last 
week, and sanded tho floor fresh -this very 
mornin’; and then I started straight for you, 

■ and it wont do for me to stand here talkin’ 
another minit.” 

“Wall, mother, what is it you want cf me ? 

I jist wish the parson had kept away until 
next Thursday, and not come botherin’ us at 
jist the wrong time.” I continued angrily 
stripping a tall mullein stalk of its broad leaves, 
for I in no wise relished tho idea of being 
called from making bonfires to waiting on 
ministers. 

“Ilush, my son! Your father wouldn't 
like to hear you talk in that way of havin’ a 
minister under our roof.” But I hod an intu¬ 
ition that my mother’s honest sentiments re¬ 
specting the parson’s advent fully concurred 
with my own. 

“And now, Nathan, I want you to be as 
spry as a lark, and catch a chicken and kill it, 
and I’m in hopes to have it picked and a bilin’ 
afore the'parson leaves his room; then you 
must tackle up Major, and go over to Four 
Corners to Miss Turner’s, and bring Jerushy 
home in double quick time. It wont do to 
waste another minit talkin’. Now, Nathan, 
don’t let grass grow under your feet.” 

My mother started for the house, and I for 
the barnyard, with no very amiable emotions 
towards the parson ; and as I could not vent 
my indignation on that individual himself, 1 
managed to make a small dog, which ran across 
my path, the innocent victim of my wrath, by 
striking him with a stone, which sent him 
limping and yelling away. 

The chicken was soon decapitated, and by 
the time I had harnessed Major I was in a 
better frame of mind, and a brisk ride of half 


|an hour brought me to tho red farm house, 
facing two of the four roads which had christ¬ 
ened the left wing of tho old, straggling town 
of Greenfield. Streams of laughter poured in 
silvery currents through the open chamber 
windows, and seemed like a sweet tune set to 
that jubilant May afternoon, for .she stood 
arrayed in garments fairer than those of “ Solo¬ 
mon in all his glory”—garments which the 
marvelous looms of the sunshine and the early 
rains had woven for her, and embroidered the 
robe with dandelions, and seamed it with sweet 
wild violets, and overshot it with white clover. 

I was a boy (hen, and the aesthetic clement 
had had little Btimulant or cultivation in tho 
cool, brisk, practical life amid which my boy¬ 
hood blossomed; but I felt the vojee and 
language of that May afternoon; and the sil¬ 
very, careless laughter of the girls in tho 
5 chamber overhead, filled my heart like a chime 
Jof bells, as I reined up and tied my horse to 
>the old post in front of tho Widow Strong’s 
j dwelling. 

* I struck the brass knocker, and Jerusha put 
) her head out of the chamber window; and in all 
>the town of Greenfield no sweeter face could 
j have been seen that that of my sister, Jerusha 

> Cummings, as it framed itself in the old brown 

> window casing that spring afternoon. 

> So young, so fresh, so full of health and 

> bloom it was, with smiles lurking in the wide 
j blue eyes, and dimpling archly the cheeks, in 

> which carnations were set, that you could not 
) choose but love it at the first glance; and nbout 
^ it, like a fitting frame, lay the thick, silky, 
>dark hair, full of golden lights and heavy 
i shadows. 

* “Nathan Cummins, I’d like to know what in 
3 the world has brought you over here?” exclaim- 
l ed my sister, in a tone where surprise and appre¬ 
hension struggled together, for it was evident 
5 she feared a summons home, and was alarmed 
^lcst some untoward event had made it neces¬ 
sary. 

* “ Let mo como up stairs and I’ll tell you,” 
>for the merriment in tho front chamber had 

> stimulated my boyish curiosity. 

I 44 Well, hurry up, then ;” and I was not slow 
>in obeying this injunction, although I knew 

> very well that I was the bearer of \erj unwel¬ 
come tidings. 

> There were some half -dozen girls scattered 
l about the great, old fashioned chamber, in tho 

> centre of which stood the quilt, enclosed in tho 
long frames; and on one side of the sheet of 
White and pink patchwork stood Jerusha, a ball 
of chalk in one hand and a cord in the other, 
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•with which implements she and the bride elect Jsha lived to see it—lived to separate the out- 
were bestowing a border of “shell pattern” ’ward conventional sanctimoniousness from the 
around the margin of the quilt, while two others > inward heart and spirit, and then she found ia 
were working the corner scallops—and Mrs. \those old Puritan ministers, the elements of* 
Strong, a little, dumpy, keen-eyed woman, was [true, strong, honest manhood; she felt the 
stoning raisins, with the assistance of two ? spirit of submission to God, and love to man 
others of Thankful’s young friends. J which was tho grand ruling purpose of their 

My first glance took in all these things, >lives—she understood their self-sacrifice, their 
while there was a general cessation of fingers ,devotion; she honored tho steadfast zeal which 
and tongues, and every eye was bent on mo, Jcounted all things but loss for tho knowledge 
as I delivered my errand: >nnd the approval of Him, whom they served,a* 

“Jerushy, Parson Willetts has just como to J being invisible; while all honors, and poten- 
our house, and mother’s in an awful stew, cos, [tales.. and powers, all fashions of this world, 
father’s at the Neck, and wants you to como >faded into insignificance before that one 
homo right straight off I’* l mightiest message, which they believed the King 

“Oh that’s too bad,” was the regretful ? of Kings had ordained them to deliver unto men. 
chorus, which followed my announcement. > Jerusha and I hardly spoko to each other 
“I jist’wish tho parson had kept away till Jon our way homo. My sympathy in her dis- 
I’d got my quilt marked, Jerushy,” said appointment, by no means increased my stock 
Thankful Turner, a pretty girl of twenty, , of good will for the minister, but I obtruded 
whoso face repeated her mother’s, softened and ;my share of our mutual trial on her attention, 
tinted with bloom. [though I presume, it shrank into very small 

“I wish so too,’’ subjoined Jerusha, the -proportions by tho side of her own gigantic 
corners of her pretty mouth deepened into a pout. J trouble. 

“We’d jist got a goin’ nicely with these J “I shant get my field cleared now, afore 
shells, and I meant to have got round tho ’father comes home. I’d jist got a heap blazia 
quilt before sundown, and now I must leave - when mother called me off, to kill a chicken, 
it. I wonder, for my part, why the parson [afore I started for you.’’ 

didn’t see far enough to keep away this pertic-■ [ “Do you hush up, Nathan,” exclnitfted 
erlcr afternoon, at least. It’s right down, Jerusha, In tones one would hardly have re¬ 
provokin’to think of,” added Thankful Turner, cognized. “I*m too exasperated to speak 
** Girls! girls!” interposed Mrs. Strong, [about it.” 
with an objurgatory shako of the head. “l[ “Wall, Jerushy, its amazin' tho time you’ve 
can’t allow a minister of tho gospel to be [-took to get here,” began mother, as she met 
talked of in that ’ere fashion.” [us at the kitchen door, with a very red face-, 

“I was havin’ such, a good time,” said [ and a very flurried manner. “I’ve jist b ecu 
Jerusha, as she tied on her bonnet, and tried [ in a perfect fever for the last hour.” 
to keep tho tears of vexation out of her bluo[ Jerusha did not condescend to make any 
eyes. “ And now I’vo got to go homo and sit : [reply. She walked into the room next to the 
before Parson Willetts, as prim and starch as!-parlor, with a look of settled resignation on 
though it was an awful sin to smile, and a ; her fair face, and removed her bonnet, and I 
laugh outright was too dreadful a thing to ■ helped her set out the table, 
be thought of. I never could get on. with[ Then, mother bustled into the room. “I 
ministers, anyhow.” «[ want you to get down the pink cheeny and rub 

This was scarcely surprising, for the few gray c up the old silver cream pot,” she said. “I 
haired, solemn visaged representatives of thoj must have some of my best preserves on the 
profession, who visited at our house, would < table—them in the yallcr jar, I did up in loaf 
not be apt to enlist the very warm sympathies ? sugar last fall. Why, what ails you, Jerushy,” 
or admiration of a young girl, impulsive, and < for looking up, our mother saw tho cloud 
overflowing with life and spirits, like my sister, < which darkened the fair face of her child. 
Jerusha Cummings. < Then Jcrusha’s pent up disappointment and 

• “Jerushy, I am afeard if your heart was in £ vexation broke out, unable longer to control 
jist the right place, you would’nt be so. set agin £ themselves. 

ministers,’’addedMrs.Turner, “and ImustsayJ “I should think there was matter enough,” 
it, sorry as I,feel to have you leave us at this \ she exclaimed, as she shook out the folds of 
time.’ > the linen table cloth, ray mother had "spun 

And the little, woman was right: and Jeru- \before her marriago;*“when I’m sent for, as 
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though it was a matter of life and death, to 
get supper, for some old blind parson that 
don’t know enough to keep from bothering 
folks’ lives out. I’m free to say, that I haven’t 
got a spark of patience left. I’d like to know¬ 
how Thankful Turner’s to get along with her 
quilt, for nobody else knows the round shell 
pattern, and the whole thing’ll be spiled; and 
the quiltin’s cornin’ off to-morrow, and she to 
bo married a week later, and I to be brides¬ 
maid. I s’posc though, a parson’s supper’s of 
so much more importance than common folks’ 
quiltin’s and weddin’s, that they’re not to be 
mentioned in the same day.” 

44 Jerushy I Jcrushy 1” said mother, in a tone 
of solemn warning. 

“I can’t help it,” bestowing the pink china 
cups on the waiter. 44 It’s the most aggravatin’ 
thing that ever happened in my born days. I’m 
bound not to sleep this night, afore I’ve got 
that double border of shells on Thankful 
Turner’s quilt. But I must say, that I never 
knew a minister that didn’t come at jist the 
wrong time. It’s a faculty they have, and 
bein’ a deacon’s daughter, I can speak from 
experience.” . . . 

“Jcrushy,” interposed mother, “I never 
heard you go on so, in my born dnys! What 
would your father say to hear you talk in that 
style! It isn’t a week since he told me that 
it was one of the strongest desires of his heart, 
to see you the wifo of a parson !” 

“Catch mo!” exclaimed Jernsha, with a 
toss of her pretty head, and a fresh blossoming 
of the carnations in her round cheeks. 44 I’ll 
live and die on old maid first.” 

Our mother gave a groan at . this exhibition 
of her daughter’s obduracy; but a loud sput¬ 
tering, from the “spider” in the kitchen, 
where the chicken was frying, took her sud¬ 
denly off, and Jerusha turned to me, saying, 
“ Nathan, you jist go to the best room closet, 
and bring me the yaller jnr on the second 
shelf, and mind you don’t break it. Boys arc 
slays so clumsy.” 

There was only a small front “entry” sepa¬ 
rating the room in which my Bister was pre¬ 
paring tea, and the one which was only used 
on state occasions; and as I entered the latter, 
I was almost paralyzed by seeing a young 
man sitting in the great arm chair by -the 
window, one check resting on his hand, while 
aa amused smile was hiding itself about his 
mouth, combated by nn expression of some 
annoyance. He was tall and slight, and his 
thin, thoughtful, handsome face suited the 
figure. His eyes and hair .were a dark brown, 


= nnd he must have been several years this aide 

■ of thirty. 

> It dashed into ray mind like lightning, that 
this was the young parson, and that he must 

•have heard every word my sister had spoken. 
>for her voice was raised, 'and the doors of both 
Jrooms were ajar. - 

> I stood still, too overwhelmed to utter a 
Jword, or move hand or foot; but the young 
) minister came straight forward and took my 
’hand, and said with a smile, which gave anew 

> warmth and beauty to the pale handsome face, 
5“I am very glad to sec you, ray boy! I came 
>down stairs about five minutes ago, and hope 
nI am not intruding here.” 

> I attempted to answer Parson Willetts, but 
.the words died in my throat. I think^that he 
^pitied my confusion, understandingperfectly the 
.cause of it, for ho asked, 44 Are you in quest of 
[anything here ?” 

> “ I want the yaller jar in the closet,” I stam- 
’ mered. 

» He went towards it and opened the door, 
[while I followed like one in a dream; but the 
'shelf was too high, and at that moment my 
[sister’s voice floated in to me. 

1 “ Nathan, are you staying to help yourself to 

.the preserves first?” 

J 44 Let me assist you,” said the parson, and 
ho reached down the small earthen jar, and 
[placed it in my hands, and this time there was 
>a smile on his lips, which his eyes repeated. 

I I hurried back to my sister, who was just 
• disposing the knives and forks around the 

> table, in a more composed frame of mind after 

> her ebullition of irritable feeling. “ Jerushy,” I 

■ gasped, 44 the parson’s in the parlor, and he’s 
5 overheard every word you’ve said!” She gave me 
>a look of bewilderment and fright, and tbe 
'blossoms grew Email in her cheeks. She started 
Howards the door, scarcely conscious of what 
’she was doing; but anxious to satisfy herself 
>of the truth of my statement. 

> The young minister had gone to the table 
Jto examine some volumes which lay there, and 
jso, Jerusha did not see him until she had ad¬ 
vanced into the room, when the young man 
>turned and confronted her. 

J It would not be an easy matter to depict the 
5 pitiable confusion of Jerusha Cummings at 
\ that moment. She had conceived Parson Wil¬ 
letts a typical representative of the stately old 
>Puritan minister, stiff,-solemn, dignified; and 
! when she saw the young parson with his hand¬ 
some, scholarly face and courteous bearing, 

J and recalled ths feelings she had expressod 

> regarding his inopportune visit, and her general 
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opinions respecting his profession, all power 
of speech forsook her, and her sweet young 
face covered with blushes and making it lock 
prettier than ever, she stood dumb before the 
minister. 

Ho attempted to set her at ease. “ This is 
deacon Cummings’s daughter, 1 presume?” 
he said. “ There is no need of my introducing 
myself.” 

Jerusha tried to answer; but the words 
would not leave the poor girl’s quivering lips, 
instead of which, there came a sob, and break¬ 
ing down into tears of mortification, Jerusha 
buried her face in her hands and sank into a 
chair. 

“ Now, Miss Cummings, I beg you wont give 
yourself a moment’s unhappiness about any¬ 
thing to which I may have been an unintentional 
listener. I made alt the noise I could to 
attract your attention, and was debating 
whether I had better announce myself, by 
closing the door, which you muBt have seen 
me do, when your brother entered. I regret 
very much thatyou should have been summoned 
home on my account; but, being neither very 
old, nor very gray haired, I shall not include 
. myself in that list of ray brethern, who have 
been so unfortunate as to have incurred your 
dislike.” 

Jerusha lifted her tearful face at these words. J 
She saw thesmile which lurked in the minister’s 
eyes, and being herself a young person of un¬ 
controllable risables, and keen sense of tkej 
ridiculous, she burst out into a quick leaping 
laugh, in which Parson Willetts heartily joined. { 
The laugh reached our mother, who had just J 
placed her platter of fried chicken, done to the < 
orthodox brown, in. the centre of a tableJ 
flanked with a mound of smoking biscuit and< 
a pyramid of tempting crullers, with preserves 
and tumuli of blackberry jam, all delicious J 
enough to. allure the appetite of any mortal < 
whether minister or otherwise. She went to thej 
door and looked into the parlor, but the minister < 
and Jerusift& were not within her range of< 
vision, and she turned back to me with an cx-j 
pression of great bewilderment on her face. < 
“What does it .all mean, Nathan?” shej 
asked, for-I was standing near the cfoor. < 

“ Oh, nothing much, only Parson Willetts and < 
Jcrushy are having a little joke together.” £ 
“ Seems to me they’ve got acquainted in t 
mighty-quick time,” pouring the cream into< 
the cups. < 

But, at that moment, father entered thc£ 
room, and was at once informed of our guest's < 
^arrival. Of course he was not long in weloom- < 


■ingthc minister, ns mother was in great (repidj. 

• tion lest her chickens and coffee should get cold. 

. I shall never forget that first supper of 
‘Parson Willetts at our house. It was as much 
' ttB Jerusha or I could do, to keep a straight 
[face on while the blessing was being asked- 
; but we both got sobered, as father and Parson 

> Willetts, went into a long conversation on ike 
estate of the church, the prospects of the crop 
| that harvest, the sudden death of Pamn 
j Minor, after being settled for “up’ard of fify 
>years” over the South Presbyterian Church, 

> in the town of Greenfield, and the inauguration 
| of the new President. 

[ At last, in some pause which slipped into 
| their conversation, the minister said, glancing 
i from my sister’s face to my mother’s, “Tow 
! daughter resembles you strikingly, Mrs. Cum- 
linings.” 

> “ Yes,” answered my father, glancing at the 
ilittle pale-faced woman, who sat at the bead 
[of the table, with an expression which Baid.he 
|saw her still in the “first blossoming of her 
: womanhood,” when her cheeks were like the 
; meadow roses she used to wind in her hair. 
|“Jerushy’s the complete picter of what her 
imother wn3 at nineteen; and, os for Nathan 
!here, he’s a reg’lar chip of the old block— all 
;Cummins, and not a bit of Warner in him;” 

I looked at my father, the strong built, mas- 
|cular, stalwart, sunburnt farmer that he was, 
and wondered if I should ever be like him. 

“Nathan,” said my father, as he rose from 
|the table, “you and Jerry must milk the coin 
this evenin’, and then I want you to step over 
to Squiro Platt’s and tell him I’ll call to¬ 
morrow and see about tnkin' that yoke of 
oxen.” 

“You can take Squire Platt’s in the waj 
when you come home from Four Corners,” 
interposed mother, “ for you must carry Jera* 
shy right back to Miss Turner’s. Never mind 
the dishes, Jerushy, I’ll do all the chores, for 
it wont do to have tho Thankful Turner’* 
weddin* quilt spiled.” 

“ I should like to take a look at some part 
of the town of Greenfield,” said the young 
minister; “and with your permission, Miss 
Cummings, I will save your brother the trouble 
of carrying you over to the Four Corners.” 

“Thank you, sir. I should bo much pleased 
to have you,” answered Jerushy, betwixt a 
blush and a smile; and she went after her 
bonnet, and her mother followed and entreated 
her to “ behave steady, and reinember she was 
in a minister’s compnny, and not go to' cut tin’ 
up any of her joke*.” 
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“Flo looks pretty young,” said my father to 
my mother, as he returned from the “barn gate,” 
which he had just closed after the wagon, 
which contained the minister and Jerusha; 
.. {j Ut he seems a sound minded, well eddycated, 
pious young man, and it isn’t al’ays in age 
that wisdom resides. I hope if he comes 
nmong us that his labors will be greatly 
blessed." 

“I hope so, Richard,” she said. “I must 
<av, I took a fancy to him from the first, he’s 
such a pleasant spoken, handsome faced young 
man.” 

“Fine feathers don’t make fine birds, al’ays, 
mother,” said father, taking out his weekly 
newspaper. 

“Wall, you did’nt say so once, Nathan' 
Cummin?, when you went down to the old fort 
every Wednesday and Sunday night,” retorted 
my mother, with a smile which brought back, 
something of the lost beauty of her youth to 
her face. 

What reply father made I never knew, for 
at that moment I caught sight of our “hired 
man,” who was driving the cows home from 
pasture, and seizing my cap I rushed after 
them. 

The “ round shell border” was achieved, 
although Jerusha had to sit up till “nigh upon 
one o’clock,” and averred that she was in con-; 
sequence, a perfect fright at the quiltin’next; 
diy. 

But, as nobody else concurred in that young 
lady’s opinion respecting her personal appear¬ 
ance, I am inclined to think it was only one of 
those slight expansions of the truth, in which 
her sex arc so apt to indulge. 

I know that everybody said they had a 
lively time at Widow Turner's, and I have the 
best of reasons for supposing the sudden! 
advent of the new minister was duly com¬ 
mented on, and that his personal appearance, 
nnd all sorts of speculations embracing his 
Attachments and future relations, alternated 
with gossip and jests about the wedding which 
wa 3 to transpire the next week. My Ristcr 
was Thankful Turner’s bridesmaid, and Mr., 
Willetts performed the marriage ceremony , 1 
-*md looked, so some of the younger portion of! 
the guests declared, ns though he would have 
liked very much to join in some of the plays < 
which always accompanied a wedding in those; 
dnys, if his profession had not interdicted it. < 

The following summer Mr. Willetts was duly! 
installed as pastor of the South Presbyterian 1 
Church of Greenfield; and although there was ! 
£ oae slight dissent among the older members | 


Jon account of his youth, still I know that Mr. 
J Willetts was regarded by most of his congre- 

> gation as a young man of exceeding promise : 
>and they affirmed that no sermons had ever 
Jissued from the pulpit of the South Presbyte- 
Jrian Church like those which were heard every 
>Sunday from the lips of Parson Willetts ; and 
>1 may be permitted to add here my own testi¬ 
mony, founded on years of most intimate per¬ 
sonal friendship with the man, that his own 
>lifo was an embodiment of the principles 
5 which he preached, and that his was one of 
J those, of whom the Master said at the close of 
'his long, faithful work of love, “Well done 
sgood nnd faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord 1” 

J The young minister remained at our house 
a month before he went to board with* Mrs. 
; Minor, the widow of our former pastor, for the 
Jold lady still occupied the parsonage. 

Wo all became much attached to our minister, 
’and greatly regretted his leaving our house; 
Jbut we used to see him frequently, for be 

> always had some church business with “ Deacon 
jCumminge,” which brought him over to our 
; house every few evenings, and he insisted there 

was no spot which seemed so much like home 
do him in all Greenfield. Jerusha and he got 
Jon very nicely together, notwithstanding his 
■ first inauspicious advent at our house; and I 
Jknow it frequently happened that the minister’s 
J calls at our house fell on evenings when my 
father and mother had gone to a “tea drink¬ 
ring” at some neighbor’s, and that Mr. Willetts 
Jbad a babit of walking home with my parents 
>and sister from the weekly prayer meeting. 

J I know, too, that Jerusha’s father and mother 
’underwent a great deal of anxiety on account 
,of her high spirits and love of fun, which she 
'could not restrain before the minister, notwith¬ 
standing her father’s frequent warnings, “Jer- 
jshaj Jerusha! my daughter!” 

> I overheard mother lamenting to father this 
J proclivity of her daughter’s one day, when he 

> was mending his scythe, and he answered, 

! “Wall, mother, it’s in young blood, jist as 
>it’s in young colts, to run wild for awhile, and 
>it’s no use holdin’ the rein too tight. It's my 
'opinion the gal ’ill come out all right in the 
3 end, and make jist the same sober-minded, 
’sterlin’ woman her mother did afore her, and 

> she’ll see that her daughter .came honest enough 

|by her love of fun, if she’ll only look back a 
*risin’of twenty years.” . 

! “ Wall, I’m sure I don’t mean to be hard cn 

'Jerusliy,” responded mother, quito softened 
by this allusion to her own youth. . 
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Ono evening, In the following autumn, I ro-< 11 Woll, what if I am? Have you any ol*jcc. 
turned homo late from a neighbor’s, with whoso ? tions ?'* 

son I had been down tho rivor fishing that< “Didn't I hear you any you’d dio an 0 ’1 
afternoon. It was a still, ripo night, with tho e maid afore you’d marry a minister?" 
largo stars hanging their golden embroideries 5 “Well, folks change their minds, somr. 
along tho sky, and tho sloeping faoo of the earth* times,” was her laconic, comprehensive reph. 
was wrapped up in a snowy veil of moonlight, c I went off whistling, but Jerusha’s voice can,* 
which mado it fairor than tho beauty of tho day. 5 aft or ino again. 

As 1 approached tho gate, I saw Parson Wil- * “ Do you sco anything very bad in roy cal!- 

lotts and iny sister come out of tho front door, c ing tho minister ‘Stephen’ now, Nathan?" 
and the voico of tho Inttor floated out to mein the < “No, I s’poso not, considerin’." 
stillness, as sliosuddenly paused on tho steps :—\ A year and a half went by, and my sister, 

“Wont you wait a moment, Stephen? I’ll* Jerusha Cummings, was Parson Willetts* wife, 
run back and get my shawl, if wo arc to walktShe passed most of this tirno at a young ladirs* 
as far ns Berry Bridge, for tlio dow will bo ^boarding school, in a city a hundred milcsavij, 
heavy returning.” ( and returned with mind enlarged and culti- 

“ Certainly it will. I am glad to seo you tako j voted, witli manners softened and dignifieJ, 
some thought for yourself for once, Jerusha;” < welt fitted for tho now position she was it 
and tho girl’s break of light, sweet laughter, <1 occupy. 

was flung back for answer as sho went up thov My father’s prophecy respecting Jerusliairn 
stairs. I went surreptitiously into tho houseverified. Her generous impulses “crystalliuJ 
by tho back way, so thnt no one saw me, rc-!;into solid principles,” and Stophen lVillua 
volving in my mind what I had heard, and \< nover regretted the day which brought him u 
scarcely believing tlio ovidenco of my own cars. \ - unwelcome guest to our threshold ; for hishir 
Tho next morning I watched my opportunity, j-young wife shed about his homo tho sanrlin 
and went to my sister while sho was churning<; of a loving, Christian womanhood, and swett- 
Imttcr in tlio milk-room. “Jerushy, didn’t i; ened and enriched every hour of his life titi 
you call Mr. Willetts' ‘Stephen’ last night?” j-hcr tenderness and solf-sncrificc. The w 
Sho paused. I can sco her now, with her; parsonage, which his people built for Pnnt-i 
hand grasping the chum-handle, and tho oar- <; Willetts, is still standing, and hoards the meat 
nations in her cheeks suddenly bloomed intot'rics of fifty-sovon years in its silent rooms, 
wide, bright roses, ns sho asked— ]* A fair company of hoys and girls grew up ti 

“Ilow do you know I did?” '«man and womanhood under its roof, ond ■, 

“No matter—I heard you l Ilow dared you nephews and nieces liavo not forgotten th 
do such a thing, and ho a minister, Jorushy .rcounsels of their youth in tho primo of their 
Cummins?” > years. 

A little half arch, half defiant smilo played ; -My father and mother, Jerusha and her he*- 
among tho dimples about her lips. 7band, lrnvo all gone to walk under tho ccdari 

“ Jerushy,” I said, ahooked at what seemed jand tho pnlm trees of tho city of our God. 
to mo fresh proof of lior audacity, “ I’vo a I am an old, old man, as I B.aid, and tef 
good will to goslraightand toll father, nndlslmll : children’s children play around mo now, :: 1 
if you over do so again. What would ho say?” > their joyous laughter seems sometimes to stir 
And as I was indignantly going away, aftor jin my heart tho pulses of its youth ; but thej 
delivering this throat, my sister’s voico sum- 5 nover bound ns they do on some fifteenth ef 
moned mo back. ^May, fair with sunshine and sweet with soud 

“See hero, Nathan,” sho said, with a groat >winds, as is this ono, just like that one far 
twinkle of fun in her eyes, although sho man- jjaway in the land of my boyhood, from whid 
aged to kcop her lips tolerably quiet, “ sup- >oomesstealing up, through its longpatliof three- 
posin’ Mr. Willetts has told mo that ho would > score years, the voico of my mother, ns itc.mt 
nover consent to my callin' him anything but >to mo ncross the pasturo lot that day: “K»* 
Stophen as long as I live, what then ?” ?than ! Nathan !” 

This presented a now aspect to tho matter. ? And in a little while, I who now Bland U 
I stood debating it with myself a few moments, $** patient waiting,” liopo to hear it again, 
and then, like a flash of lightning, tho truth c floating in tones that ray heart will rccognin 
suddenly came to mo. “ Jorushy, you’re goin’ >noros 8 tho green pastures and bright wot: 
to bo married to Parson Willetts.” Tho roses? of tho kingdom of Heaven: “ Nathan 1 K* 
wero peonies now. r than I” 
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&unt Jnnc’a Experience. 


; brides, my child, that of anticipating too much 
> happiness in your new connection, for you will 


iiv u its. r. w. chthiimak. \ inevitably bo disappointed. Do not think, my 

Aunt Jane Lovell lmd seen much of life, and dear Nellie, that 1 atn trying to dampen your 
her conversation was both amusing and in-'j feelings. I have half a mind,” alio continued, 
-iructirc. I valued her society most highly,<■ thoughtfully, “to tell you aomo of my early 
for she had a most fascinating way of telling)troubles in the marriage relation, that you 
stories and giving good ndvico. Truo, the? may taka warning, Forewarned, forearmed, 
style in which she expressed her sentiments)y 0U know/’ 

was somewhat peculiar; but the good humor, «| “Why, Aunt Jano!” I oxclaimod, in utter 
kindness, and strong common sense manifestHiirprine, “I didn’t know that you over had 
in her every word, made ample nmends for Jnny troubles; you always look bo serene, and 
any freedom of speech in which sho mighty are so good natured and patient, and so happy 
indulge. ) with your husband. It can’t bo Hint you ever 

At one lime when Aunt Jano was visiting. 1 quarreled.” 
my father, my most intimate friend, Nellie], «y 0 ti shall hear my story, and judge. I 
llajoner, came to spend a few days with mo, < W as VO ry young, a mere child, when I married 
iter last visit previous to her marriage. Ono^y 0) | r uncle. I had been indulged, nay, almost 
day wo were alone together—Nellie indulging j | spoiled, by a doting mother. Every wish had 

in the most glowing anticipations of future, been gratified. Of course, I expected equal 

happiness, and I listening with girlish interest ! i fU | tl igenco from a husband. My lover was 
and delight to the plans she was so cnthusi-i devoted; my mother neglected to tell mo that 
astically forming; yet, I fear with a secret' m y husband might bo a little less so. So I 
regret that I had no such pleasant prospects. - thought, like most young girls, that my dear 
While wo were thus engaged, Aunt Jane. James had every virtue, no fault; every ox- 
quietly entered the room, established herself colloneo, and none of the weaknesses common to 
in her favorite chair, and produced hor iuovit-' p 00r human naturo. I totally forgot that, 
able knitting. j though I very often lost my temp or, he would 

“Don’t let mo disturb you, girls,” sho said, . over lose hie. That it was not likely ho would 

for wc lmd become suddenly mute. “ If you ; always wear a smile. Tlmt his business might 
^top talking, I shall of course think I am tin-: worry him, and that in consequence, ho might 
welcome.” bo taciturn. In short, I did not reflect that 

“0! you must not think so,” replied Nellie, < thoso little agre.mcm r which constitute tho chief 
quickly. “Our conversation wns of no con- happiness of lovers, should or would bo dis- 
sequonco. T was talking nonsense to Esther, ; continued as a matter of course, when the knot 
here,” and she gnvo mo a bright look. “We was tied. Thus though my husband was a far 
bad rather hear you talk.” ‘ better ono than generally falls to tho lot of 

“I hear that you are soon to marry,” re- 'woman, and very kind and attentive, yet I was 
marked Aunt Jane, rather abruptly. \ silly enough to nmko myself most unhappy tho 

The roses deepened on the checks of the fair fi r st year of my married life, and ull about 
fiancee, but she made no reply. Aunt Jano' trifles. Remember, my dear Nellie, not to 
resumed, very soberly, [ look at your husband’s faults through a inag- 

“Do not full into the common error of young nify mg glass. If you discovor some imperfection 
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of which you never(lrcnmcd, (and you certainly >I was enjoying her society extremely, until ( , t 
will, for men and women alike veil something >day I surprised her in very enrnest convert 
of their true characters in courtship,) by kind- >tion with my husband ; upon my entranceifo, 
ness and love endeavor to reform them. If ?became strangely silent. AVliat couhl they It 
this cannot be done, pass them over gently;,'talking about, I could not help thinking; 
strive to forget them. At any rate, neverneed they preservo so much secrecy! iv; 
vaunt your own superiority— that never will <> when I chanced upon frequent conference, 
do. J) which always ceased suspiciously upon m 

“ Hut to return. If my husband chanced to <^entrance, while significant looks were into- 
leave tlie house without the usual parting ki$s, J>changed, I began to liavo doubts of Mat*L 
l would torment myself all day with the < ( She seemed guileless as a child; could 
thought that his affection for me was on the < bo any deceit under that winning manner? 1 
wane. If he came home with a long face, < \ watched James, but failed to discover anythin-, 
though caused by business troubles, as I now < save those whispered interview's I have nut- 
know, I invariably came to the conclusion that <-Honed. What they could be talking about us 
he was offended; my own visage elongated, < more than I could fathom, and I suppose I 
and there was no more sunshine for me that j may as well own up, I was getting tcrrii’.y 
day. If he seemed thoughtful, I would fear«:jealous.” 

lest he was repenting his marriage, and lost in “I never should have thought of such j 
contemplation of the charms of some former < thing,” was my involuntary exclamation, 
love. If I exerted myself in preparing somej 1 “ No doubt it. seems very ridiculous to yon.* 
favorite dish, and he forgot or neglected to ( continued Aunt Jane, “but it was a mhi 
speak of it, I would make myself miserable, < reality to me. In fact, I was so worried a:I 
thinking that ho was no longer pleased with c ’unhappy that my health began to fail, anil 
wlint I did. You sec, iny dear girls, that in < was confined to my room, though not a m-ri 
those weary days, I was not very serene, and ^ did I breathe of the real cause of my indiqe- 
although wo did not quarrel , yet I was far<sition; no, l was too proud to utter reproaebtt 
from happy. I do not wish you to think * Yet much to my surprise, they both showpi 
that I was always in trouble; it required but < extreme solicitude for me. Mabel was de- 
a trifling thing to make or mar my happiness. ^ voted in her attentions, and tried in even 
1 devotedly loved my husband, and a kind < possible way to amuse and divert me, wti!e 
word or a caress would dispel the clouds at \ my husband displayed more tenderness than I 
any time. Ho imputed my uneven spirits to < had given him credit for. I heard no more 
natural despondency; he little thought it (whispering nor saw significant looks. I begu 
was because of my total inexperience in * to think perhaps I had wronged them by ut 
human character. At last I became so far < unfounded suspicions, and as my malady m* 
reconciled to my lot, that my husband’s man- £ of tbe mind, as hope reigned in my bo?{i» 
ners did not. trouble mo quite so much. < once more, I recovered rapidly. In a fi 
His quiet departure did not disturb my peace ^ days I resumed my usual place in the house 
of mind; and I also made tlic important dis- < hold, with a fixed resolution to let nothin! 
covcry, that when he was low-spirited the < trouble me until I was sure that I was dcccini 
best way for me was to express my sympathy, < But alas I what arc human resolutions? Tht 
and then bo as cheerful as possible. I had < very next day, I opened the sitting-room doer 
taken every opportunity to notice the appear- * suddenly, and heard Mabel say hurriedly, 
ancc of other young married couples, and c * Il-sh, sli, she is coming.’ I went in ari 
could not see that husbands in general were 5 thought Mabel looked guilty, but my husbanl 
any moro affectionate than my own. So you ^ seemed perfectly self-possessed, and addressd 
see I was getting along very comfortably, ^ some trifling remark to me in an unconcern^ 
when a circumstance occurred which brought tone. The flood of despair rolled over my sou!: 
back all my doubts and troubles. you can imagine, from wlmt I have already told 

“A young cousin of my husband’s came S you of my previous state of mind. I wnnld 
to visit us; she was a great favorite with r no other proof that my husband was unfaiff 
James. I had heard him speak of her in terms S ful, and that one I had treated with a sistefl 
of the highest praise. In truth, Mabel Vaughn c confidence had betrayed me. I liavo naturally 
was a lovely girl; very beautiful in form and 5 great command over myself, and I managed u 
face; full of animation; intelligent and ami-C conceal my emotion from them; but wbftt' 
able withal; one could not help loving hor. ^ tumult raged within !** 
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Aunt Jano paused and looked up with n 
calm smile, and manifested more complacency, 

I thought, than was exactly compatible with 
such an unpleasant subject. 

“And what happened next?” timidly in¬ 
quired I. 

“Well, after dinner, my husband proposed 
that we should take n walk down to ‘Fine 
Grove,’ a favorite walk of ours. * And be sure 
ami look your prettiest, Janey,* in the old 
loving tone, 4 remember it is your birthday, 
my dear.’ The loving words and looks were 
almost too much for my forced composure; 
but I complied with his request. Accom¬ 
panied by Mabel we proceeded to the grove, 
and there I learned the meaning of all those 
whispers and stolen glances which had so dis¬ 
turbed my peaco.” 

“What did it mean?” eagerly interrupted 
Nellie, “I am so impatient to know.” 

“It meant that I was so extremely silly and 
absurd, as to be jealous of my husband and 
Mabel while they were projecting and nrrang-! 
ing a little pic-nic in our favorite grove, in 
honor of my birthday.” 

“0, for shame, Aunt Jane]” I exclaimed,! 
and Nellie burst into a merry laugh. 1 

“I felt ashamed then, when my friends nnd; 
neighbors crowded around, wishing many happy ( 
returns: I felt ashamed when I saw my hus-• 
band's satisfied look nnd Mabel’s triumphant! 
glee, and a feeling of shame has followed me! 
until this hour; but though a severe lesson, it] 
had a happy ending. They had intended a; 
complete surprise, and lienee the secret con-; 
ferences. Fear Mabel hud exerted herself toj 
the utmost to have all things in readiness, and'; 
not have me suspicious of wlmt was going on. < 
She never suspected how I was misjudging < 
her while all those preparations were going on. j 
Now, girls, 1 have not told you all this, because' 
1 think you likely to fall into a similar error,'; 
but to show you that wc can at least view 4 
things in a rational light. It is certain that< 
we shall all have trials enough in this world; 
without imagining any, and so small a portion < 
of happiness that we cannot afford to part with ■> 
any that it is within our power to retain. Re-c 
member, my dear, that a wife Bhould endeavor: 
to conform her tastes and habits to those of: 
the man with whom she is to walk to her. 
grave. That in the practice of gentleness, J 
patience and forbearance, wc enhance our own: 
Happiness, while contributing to that of an-' 
other.” < 

And with her own benignant smile, Aunt \ 
•lane left the room. i 
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koliett dlass, 


AND THE ROMANCE THEREOF. 

BY CliAllA (S11AII AM E. 

IV c had finished breakfast—John lmd taken 
up liis newspaper—Harry, John’s brother, and 
Belle Paine, a young lady visiting .me, had 
settled themselves on the lounge, at the west 
window, for their customary morning flirtation, 
while I was busy washing the coffee cups, (they 
were a wedding present from Aunt Betsey, and 
1 never trust Jane with them.) All at once 
John broke out with, 

“ Hallo, Maggie! here’s one of those romantic 


S sheet of paper, wrote a few lines, enclosed it is 
>an envelope, which I directed to the nddre« 
indicated in the paper; this I dispatched U 
^Jnne to the post office, and then stopped to 
) think what I had done—what would come of it 
l —what John would say, and finally ended hit 
- morning operations by a refreshing “ervinj 

> spellthat lasted me till near dinner time, nnd 
? left me with a delightful headache. At dinner. 

> John remarked, 

1 “ Maggie! did you know one of the side 

• lights in the hall was broken?” 

| I being rather absent minded just then, re- 
»plied, ** Yes: I broke it when I was fifteen.” 


advertisements you’re always hunting up; 1 ; u,, on his lnying down hu knife nml forl 
shouldn’t wonder if there icas something in this ^«nd looking at me as if he thought I laid l,s; 
onc * t s Queer, isn’t it?” <my wits, I made out to come to myself again, 

He then read aloud, as follows:— Sand said, 

“Will the lady who, in September, 18—, c “ I mean Jane broke it with her mop liandlf” 
accidentally broke a pane of glass in the win-S “That’s rather more to the point, Maggie; 
dow ot the Lady’s Druwiug-Roora, A— House, ^besides I don’t believe you can remember i» 
Boston, send her address to J. IV. Clapp & Co., S far back as when you were fifteen; but I don't 
attorneys at law, Boston, Mass.” Sknow but you are getting on to your seconl 

I was looking intently at something on one ^childhood, at any rate you seem to have w 
of Aunt Betsey’s cups, that had the appearance \turncd to teaspoons.” 

of a crack, and therefore was silent till John S j didn’t know I was attempting to cut m 
su ^» bmeat with a teaspoon ; but I put in my heal* 

“Bell Maggie; how do you make it lsnt^ ftC j, e as a pi ea f or absent-mindedness, and 
there a romance in a nut-shell, or, rather, pane > managed to get through dinner without niakini 
of glass? I wonder if some poor fellow’s ^ ftny morc egre gi ous blunders, 
bean got smashed with that window—and ifS And now , beforc X 9ay anything of the 
he s going to sue for damages ? ^results of the imprudent letter I have told you of, 

I said I was sure 1 didu t know, and pro- 5 [ uius t g 0 back—of course I shan’t.say justhoi 
cccdcd to count my spoons and forks, a habit [ , mamj ycars—to my fifteenth summer, when the 
indulge in every morning. By this time Belle ^past was nothing, the future everything to ay 
and Harry had caught the word “romance,” >girlish imagination. Wc lived in a quiet town, 
and pricking up their ears at the sound ^niany miles away from the famous New England 
thereof, pronounced several sage opinions ns > metropolis, and a journey to Boston was looted 
to the meaning and object of the singular ^upon as an important event by us school girls, 
paragraph; while John returned to his news-j I was, therefore, highly delighted when ay 
paper and another “row in Congress,” as he ;father proposed that l should accompanyhia 
rather disrespectfully terms any little differ- s* m 0 ne of his frequent business trips to the 
cnees that may arise in that august and digni- icity. Oh, the pleasure of telling my com- 
fied body. ’panions that 1 should not be at school the next 


Pretty soon the gentlemen went down town. > week, as I was going to spend it in Bostom 
Belle buried herself in a new novel, and I, * the announcement being made with an indiffer- 
carelcssly taking up that paper with several >ent air, as though going to Boston were an 
others, escaped with it to my own room, where, | every day affair with me. How I gloried in 
having locked the door, I seated myself to read » in y preparations—a new silk dress, not wit 
with my own eyes the very singular and ro-■;<>„, 0 j W o//,cr’a—n real travelling dress, cap* 
mantic advertisement; for reader, it lean r o _ 4and all, not to mention linen collars and hareg* 
mantic, and wliat was more, I had the key to % veil; how I spent hours in packing and un* 
the romnnee, or once had, for I thought it all ^packing my trunk, lest I should leave some- 
ended years ago; when Philip Armstrong— \thing behind, then saying good by to those 
but I wont be premature. <| unfortunate members of the family who vrere 

After sitting for some time, pondering several J not going to Boston; the wonders of tbt 
things in my heart, I opened my desk, took a ( steamboat, the dignity of having a state-room 
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to myself, and the stewardess to wait on me. 
All these things, “nre they not written on the 
book of my remembrance V* But what were 
they compared with the marvels of the great 
city itself? with all its din and bustle, its 
stone blocks and its* stone pavements, its 
loaded drays, and its crowded omnibuses, 
its Common and its Beacon street, its Old 
South and its Faneuil Hall. 

We stopped at the A- House, which was 

then prominent among the first-class hotels 
(since then its gilding has become dim and its 
green velvet faded,) and as I entered the hall 
with its tloor of ditferent colored marbles, the 
fountain playing in tho centre, with bright- 
hued fishes sporting in the basin, and passed 
into the large drawing-room, with the soft 
carpet gorgeous with buds and blossoms, 
heaTy crimson and gold curtains, immense 
mirrors and velvet covered furniture; it 
seemed to m 3 ' inexperienced eyes that all the 
splendors of an Oriental palace were embodied 
before me. 

Awe struck, I perched myself upon the edge 
of a chair, and sat motionless, until shown to 
my room. That first dinner, how I dreaded it, 
and how endless seemed the long dining hall, 
as we walked to scats in the farther extremity; 
what a painful sense of nothingness came over 
me in the presence of that white-aproned troop 
of waiters; tlie knowledge that one was sta¬ 
tioned behind my chair seemed to take away 
all power of handling my knife and fork, (be¬ 
tween ourselves) I’ve no doubt I said “ sir,” 
every time I ventured to address him. After 
a day or two I was less oppressed by the 
surrounding splendor, and began to rather 
enjoy the novelty of my position. Although my 
father took me out sight-seeing every day, he 
was much occupied with business and I was a 
good deal of the time by myself. There were 
many ladies staying in the house, but they! 
were elegant, fashionable women, and a little, 
awkward country girl attracted but little of 
their attention; so I spent a good deal of my 
time in the drawing-room when it was other¬ 
wise deserted, looking out of the windows, and! 
trying the relative softness of the various 
chairs and sofas. < 

One morning, father having gone out as! 
tmsal, I was engaged in my usual employment 1 
of looking at the busy life in the street below. < 
The day being warm, I attempted to raise the] 
window, and, in so doing, by some clumsy 
movement, broke a pane of glass. I stood! 
gating at the shattered fragments, a picture , 1 
1 suppose, of utter consternation, when a! 


> 

'gentlcmnn who had been walking up and 
2 down the corridor, and whom I had observed 
J as he passed and repassed the open door, came 
>in, and approaching me, asked if he could 
2 render me any assistance. I hardly dared 
j speak for fear tears would accompany the 
words; (I was very young) hut I at last 
ventured to tell him that I wished to pay for 
the damage I had done. It may have been 
verdant in me, reader, hut I think the princi¬ 
ple that actuated me was a true one; the 
gentleman smiled pleasantly, told me he 
would see to that, and to give myself no farther 
trouble, and before I was aware of it, I was 
talking as freely to him as if I had known him 
from a child. Perhaps I ought to describe his 
personal appearance, but I never could describe 
anything to my own satisfaction or that of any 
one else. I think he must have been about 
thirty, of medium size and gentlemanly' ad¬ 
dress ; the only thing that struck me particu¬ 
larly was his eyes, which lent a charm to the 
whole face. I cannot tell what color they' 
were, they seemed to grow darker and brighter 
with each changing emotion, and when he 
smiled they were wonderfully beautiful. The 
acquaintance thus accidentally commenced, 
proved a very pleasant one, to me at least. 
Mr. Armstrong, that was his name, introduced 
me to his sister, who was spending a few days 
in the city with him, who, although she was a 
fashionable young lady, and several years 
older than myself, seemed to take quite a fancy 
to me, that I never could account for. We 
three, sometimes accompanied by my father,, 
made several pleasant excursions to the well 
known places of interest in and around the 
city; together we visited that beautiful city of 
the dead—Mount Auburn; and together climbed 
the numberless stairs of the “ Monument.” We 
spied out all the wonders and curiosities of the 
Museum, and peeped into the cells of the 
Charlestown State Prison; but the week, like 
all other pleasant things of earth, came to an 
“untimely’ end,” and 1 went back to my' quiet 
home, to the “brick school house,” and “hor¬ 
rid mathematics;” and for some time tried in 
vain to fix my wandering thoughts on the 
fortunes of “ pious iEneas,” or the sorrows of 
“unhappy Dido.” 

A year passed quietly away, during which 
time I “put up” my hair aud donned longer 
dresses, becoming in outward appearance quite 
a passable young lady. We had not heard 
from our Boston friends since we parted at the 
rail-road station, when one day, at dinner, 
f.‘hcr asked me if I remembered Mr. Arm- 
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strong, saying that ho had conic to II-to v that for years, Philip Armstrong had hccn rc- 

buy lumber, and that ho would tuko tea with^ garded as a man who would novor marry; but 
ua that night. Ho came, the same agreeable^ that, two or three years before, he had built a 
and courteous gentleman of the year before; < handsome house, and furnished it, laid out a 
he looked agreeably surprised at the change in ^ tine garden, shrubberies, &c., and that it 
my personal appearance, though no word of c reported he was to marry a young lady fm-j 
compliment pnssed his lips; the family were £ the east; but it seemed there was no truth j|j 
all pleased with him, and during his stay of a ^ the story, as the house still remains nnoccu- 

few days in II-, he passed much of his time £ pied, except by an old woman, who has charge 

with us. j: of it. It was rather strange, wasn’t it?— a 

After ho left, I was once in awhile reminded < stranger telling me of the house that Imd been 
of him, by a now book-piece of music, very j built for mo, which I probably should never 
rarely accompanied with short notes. I felt (. see. Soon after that, my father moved from 
flattered by his partiality, and received these £ my native place, and made a new home in the 
little gifts ns tokens of friendship, that “old C'Wcst. My engagement was a long one, ns kjt 
bachelors” frequently show for young girls who J husband was the carver of his own fortune, 
happen to please them. < | But, being at last established in business, nboui 

I was consequently very much astonished < two years since we were married, and since 
when, more than ft year after his visit, I re- *, then, have lived quietly and cosily in the pin- 
coived a letter from him, asking me to become < ^sant house at the corner, with the big old eh 
his wife—saying, that when a very young man ^before the door. And so, I have given you t 
ho had lost all confidence in woman’s truth, on <|littlc sketch of my history down to the time 
account of the faithlessness of one whom ho when “John’s” eyo fell on that “ romantic ad- 
loved—that the little affair of the “ broken <’vertisement.” 

window,” had convinced him that he was , > And now, I must take up my story where I 
wrong —that the love of truth I then showed, j>left off. Nearly a week passed after I In! 
interested him in me—that, for a long time, lie < £ written that letter, and I began to hope that 1 
bad tenderly nnd truly loved me. He at the*) would never bear from it, when one day Joh 
same time wrote to my father, asking his per- < Jcaine in to dinner, with an ominous yclloRe¬ 
mission to address me. I cannot tell how S vclopc in his hand, and I could sec that it v_: 
grieved and Horry I was to hear this. I loved >addressed in the handwriting of a lawyer, 
and esteemed him as a younger sister might,, > “I should be glad to know, Mrs. Margin! 
but the thought of him ob a lover, had never ’> Wallace, what legal correspondence you — 
entered my mind. Besides that, my heart was ^carrying on, with some rascal or other h 
no longer my own; for, I had given it not long 5 Boston ? If you wish to get a divorce, tb 
before, to him whom, some years after, became ■ ^had better get me to do the business.” 
my husband. I could not write him myself: > With these words, he threw the letter inn 
but, my father told him as tenderly as possible, *my lap, and then seated himself at my sik 
that I could not accept the offer I 10 had done >waiting to be enlightened as to the mysteries 
mo the honor to mnko—that I was plighted to ; document. I would have given the world h 
another. I shall never forget the reply to that ?havo been by myself, but strove to concealc; 
letter—its manly tone—its patient sorrow—its >agitation, and tried to open the letter cart- 
Christian fortitude :— ^lcssly, as though it was something I took hi 

“My fondly cherished hopes are perished ,** >little interest in; blit, my hands shook sotV‘ 
he B aid—“a pleasant dream 1ms passed for- jjJohn noticed it, and said— 
ever away. I am human, and I suffer; but, I > “A touch of life ague, Maggie?—or, 1* 

believe in God , and would bow meekly to His £somc old lover of yours turned up, to dfetri 
will, who always doeth well. As for Margaret, ^your equanimity?” 

may her life be happy, and he to whom her ^ At last, the envelope was opened, and tn 
love is given, worthy of the gift.” ^enclosures fell out—one a brief lawyer’s lettt? 

I shed tears when I read it, and I have never 5 something in this wise:— 
read it sinco without tears. For a long time, ? 

I heard nothing of him ; but, about two years 5 “ Madam :—IVc have the pleasure to infer: 

after, whilo travelling, I becamo acquainted ^you that by the will of Philip Armstrong, Em- 

with a lady from the place where lie resided, ^lnto of -, Suffolk County, deceased .p 

I made general inquiries for the Armstrong Sarc the rightful possessor of —=— thousui 
family, and finally spoke of Philip. She said 'dollars in bank stock, and the house 
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grounds, furniture, plate, &c., formerly tlie . mnn though lie is, more than one tear rolled 

residence of said Armstrong, in-, Suffolk - Jown his brown cheek, as he listened, though 

County. ; he could not help saying, in his characteristic 

“Awaiting your orders, wc have the honor to ' way, that he didn’t see what there was in me 
subscribe ourselves % Yours, &c., J>“to upset a fellow so; but, any way, it was 

“J. \V. Clapp, & Co.” <; ft mighty good hit of mine, when I shivered 
The letter dropped from my hand to the s, that pane of glass.” 
floor, and I burst into tears, my usual resort < It is nearly two years since Philip died, and 
when L don’t know what else to do. * < I am spending these summer months in the 

“What the ‘deuce’ is to pay now?” said ( house he built for me. Nothing is lacking in 


John, snatching the cause of this disturbance,^ 
and proceeding to read it. He looked sur-< 
prised as he commenced, astonished as be/ 
proceeded, and perfectly wonder-struck ns hep 
concluded. “Well done,” said he, at last, “if< 
this doesn’t beat all my first wife’s relations; j 
(I cannot break him of those horrid Blangc 
phrases) but, I don’t think I should shed many < 
tears, if some old fellow should accommodate me ; 
with such a nice little legacy as this. But come, i 
slop crying, now, for I want to know the mean-J 
ingof this little affair. Perhaps this will throw < 
some light on the subject,” and and ho picked] 
up the other enclosure, which was a scaled' 
envelope, with simply “ Margarettc,” on the, 
outside. But I took it from him, with a fresh 
hurst of sobs, nnd sought the privacy of my, 
own room, where I read the last message from 
him who died loving me still. And this was 
it 

“Maroabette ; 

“For I may call you ‘Margarette’ now, when 
I nni fast passing beyond the sound of all 
earthly names. I do not know as these lines will 
ever reach you, though I trust that the means I 
shall direct my executors to take, may be suc¬ 
cessful. I have loved you faithfully and 
fervently for years. When I hoped that some 
day you would be my wife, I prepared a home 
for you—such a home as I thought you would 
be happy in—aud although God willed that it 
should never be our home, I still wish it might 
he yours. Will you not accept it, and spend a 
part of your time there, for the sake of him 
who loved you to the end ? And, Margarette, 
if God gives you sons, will you not call one 
1’hilip, that I may know in that other world 
(for I shall know it) that my name is often on 
your lips. And now, farewell! In the here¬ 
after, there is no marrying or giving in 
marriage ; but, I shall meet you there, Marga¬ 
te— my Margarette.” 

I went back to my husband with an aching 
heart, and silently handed him the letter, and 
then, with hand close clasped in his, I told 
him all that I have told you ; nnd, stout-hearted 


the house or surroundings, that the most deli¬ 
cate nnd fastidious taste could desire. lie 
was brought here in his last sickness, and it 
was here he died. I am writing in the library, 
and I find upon its shelves many books that I 
now remember expressing a preference for, 
and in some of them marked—by whose pencil, 
I cannot doubt. On a cushion at my feet lies 
my beautiful boy, “ Philip Armstrong Wal¬ 
lace,” and I think my husband, (as well as I) 
loves him the better for his name. As I look 
upon him, in his innocent sleep, I pray God 
that he may grow into as noble a man as he 
whoso name he bears. 

The bay window, wreathed with vines and 
blossoms, opens into the garden he planned 
and laid out for me; and, loooking beyond, to 
•the distant hill-side, where sleep the dead, I 
, see a marble shaft gleaming from out the 
]dense foliage—he lies at its foot; and every 

> evening we visit that grave, and leave fresh 
J garlands there. When Philip grows larger, I 

> shall take him there, and tell him of the good 
] man who left his mother the beautiful home 
>tlint will one day be his. My heart is full, 
>when I think how the love of his noble heart 
>lins been lavished on me. I aim utterly un- 

> worthy, but I thank God for it; and sonic day 
y I hope to meet Philip Armstrong again ; and 

then, I shall thank him for that enduring love t 
which now surrounds my life with so much 
beauty. 
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How he Met his First Love. 
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gorolto Jjftct his (Jfirst £ove. 

BY BOSELtA. 

1 almost felt ashamed of my nincpence; 
gingham dress, the day that Carrie Wharton < 
and I went to M. together. She did appear- 
so well in her rich, dark merino, the veryj 
himl I had always wanted, and I resolved < 
to ask Harry to buy mo a pattern like, 
Carrie’s. ] 

After wo got to M., we went shopping to¬ 
gether until Carrie had to go away to the 
milliner's, when I stepped into the dentist's, and 
promised to meet her in an hour at Fred 
Lane’s office. 

Carrie and Fred had been lovers once, and 
were . engaged, but for some uuaccountablo 
reason the match was broken off, and within 
two years Carrie had wed the young doctor in 
our village, and Fred had married Deacon 
Hall’s Lucy. 

I don’t toll it for truth, At I did hear that 
his love began to wane from a certain time in 
which ho saw Carrie fixing back a little ring 
of a curl on her baby-sister's forehead, after 
the manner that cats wasli their faces. Well, 
it was i^ot very nice if she did moisten the 
rosy tips of her fingers in her pretty mouth; 
but we incline to think that he was rather 
fastidious. 

I quite wish I had not commenced telling 
this, but it is for the good of you, girl renders, 
and I guess I'll brave all prudish fears and 
talk on, if Mr. Arthur will permit mo. 

Well, I was at Fred’s office and had a good 
long chat with my old schoolmate—and still 
Carrie didn't come. 

I stepped to the door to look for her; the 
chill autuum winds were whirling through ] 
tho streets, carrying bits of paper and dust 1 


in every direction, when there, turning the 
corner, just below us, came Carrie tripping 
along in great buste. 

“I wonder if my heart will beat any faster 
when I meet my first love,” said Fred, laugh¬ 
ing quietly. 

“Come and see,” I replied, and he came to 
tho door, and just as his eye caught sight of 
her—whew! came tho wind, and puffed tho 
beautiful merino up in the air, and displayed, 
not a snow-white skirt fresh from the ironing 
table, but one, short and narrow, and of the 
faded, dingy color of a very old, worn-out hat 
lining! Whew! whewh! came the boisterous 
winds round the corner, screaming out like an 
old virago, and tho poor excuse of a skirt 
whisked to one side, showing another of wide 
striped, faded calico; and her lioso, which 
were of that hue an old Irish woman preferred, 
“so near the color of dirt, that real dirt 
wouldn’t show.” 

“ What a charming landscape !” I said, turn¬ 
ing quickly to a picture of woody hill-sides, 
skirted by a ferny valley, through which the 
limpid-waters flowed. 

“Very beautiful!” ho replied, “it always 
rests me to take a good look at that.” 

*• Fred,” said a Bwect voice, and there stood 
his little wife with a parcel in her hand, which 
she left in his keeping until she returned from 
calling on a poor woman. As she went down 
the steps, a neat little foot and the clean hems 
of white skirts, peeped out in tho veering 
wind. 

“ My precious, tidy little wife, Rosy!” and I 
read in those earnestly spoken words, nnd in 
tho compressed lips and clear depths of his 
eyes, great joy and thankfulness that she was 
his wife. 

Wc cannot see how a woman who is careless 
and slatternly in her attire, can respect her¬ 
self—cannot see how she can bo at all refined, 
or pure minded, and womanly, if she only 
cares for a good outside appearance. 

This little sketch is truer, girls, than it is 
pretty; Jet the thoughts it will suggest have an 
abiding place in your minds. 
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Life in the Parsonage,: EAST AND WEST. 

Grahame, Clara 
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JRjfo in iltA Saraomtflc, 

EAST AND WEST. 

BY Cl-All A QUA 11 AMR. 

1 Most stories end in a wedding—mine shall 
>provo an exception to the general rule, and 
J he gin with one. The harvest moon was full 
^on that October night when gentle Fanny Page 
'was married to Horace Warner, the young and 
'newly-settled minister of tlio “Old South” 
church in Garland—one of those dimming 
’villages that nestle so fondly among the hills 
jof New England. 

> In this case, “the course of true love had 
5 run smooth.” In family circles, in stores, in 
'Squire Baxter’s office, and at the “ sewing- 

> circle,” the affair lmd been duly discussed, ami 

> everybody, even to Aunt Nancy Parker, who it 
>wns said lmd been crossed in love in her 

> youth, nnd had stayed crass ever since, agreed 
>thnt it was an excellent match. Fanny was 
>loved by tho whole parish, nnd Horace Warner 
>couldn’t bo blamed for doing whnt everybody 
>else did. And so, in tho pleasant parlor of her 
^father’s house, where a few chosen friends 

> were gathered, thoso solemn vows, making 
(’them one “till death do you part,” were given 
$nnd returned, and the loving daughter went 
<5 forth from tho homo of her childhood, to be a 
Moving and faithful wife to him who to her 
S“ was nearer than all others, and dearer.” 

tj The old parsonage, built in Parson Rogers’* 
sthne, lmd been repaired and rejuvenated, re- 
\ painted siid refurnished, and now looked out 
Sfrom tho gray old trees tlmt surrounded it, as 
c pretty and romantic a homo as any young 
$ bride could desire. 

c It was well filled on this eventful evening, for 

> tho whole parish were gathered there to welcome 
S their minister and his wife to their new home. 
<JAs they stepped from tho carriage, they were 
^mot at tho gate by a band of young girls, who, 
c singing a pleasant welcome, led tho way to tho 
Shouse. All tho rooms were brilliantly lighted, 
enud mado cheerful and gay by vases, and 
^baskets, and garlands of bright autumn 

I uowors. Fanny’s furniture had been ar¬ 
ranged in the most tasteful manner; books 
and engravings scattered about tho open piano, 
and the fire briskly burning in tho open fire- 
plaoe, (for autumn nights will bo cold in New 
England,) gavo tho houso already a homo-Hko 
appearance. In one corner stood a small 
table, oovered with gifts to tho brido. There 
was something from everybody—from tho 
silver oako-basket, presented by Mrs. Squire 
Baxter, and tho silver castor, by Mrs. Doctor 
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Loomis, down to the Look-mark worked by 
little Susan ltecd, tho washerwoman’s lame 
child, Tho Pastor’s library had already boon 
transferred from his room at tho Widow Saw¬ 
yer's to tho study shelves, and a now library 
tablo, and most inviting looking study-chair, 
showed that his comfort was not uncared-for. 
Aftor tho usual bridal congratulations, which 
wcro heartfelt on tho occasion, nn elegant col¬ 
lation was served, and soon aftor tho company 
dispersed, leaving many blessings and good 
wishes behind. And then in their new homo 
tho family altar was set up, and tho newly- 
married knelt side by side, and with voices 
faltering with emotion, dedicated thoir united 
lives to tho sorvico of tho Master. 

Days and months glided swiftly by at tho 
Paraonago; tho bright-kued autumn leaves 
withered and fell. Winter came, and covered 
tho shivering earth with hor pure white robo. 
Spring buds wcro followed by summer blos¬ 
soms, and these by autumn’s golden fruits, and 
pcaco and prosperity dwelt with our friends in 
tho old houso among tho trees. Tho minister 
was the idol of his people; ho was daily 
declared to bo “remarkably talented;” every 
Sunday young ladies might have been hoard 
expressing tho opinion that tho sermon was 
“ perfectly splendidand all acknowledged 
and romarked tho purity and beauty of his 
daily walk and conversation. 

To be sure, hero and there ono thought lie 
enmo out rathor too plain on tho great moral 
evils of the day—ho wasn’t quito conserva¬ 
tive enough to suit Deacon Clark, and Aunt 
Nancy Parker considered him a littlo too 
liberal—she t could liko some real doctrine, 
such as Parson Rogers used to givo them; 
she’d about given up over heaving a good 
strong election sermon again. Amid praises 
and fauit-fmding, Horace Warner moved calmly 
on, “ preaohing Christ, and Him crucified.” 
And tho congregation loved to hear of that 
wonderful lovo which formed so largo a part 
of his instructions ; and many, while listening, 
began to feel it in their own hearts, and to 
know something of that “poaco that passeth 
understanding.” 

There was very littlo dissension in tho 
church in those days, and some old feuds, that 
had lasted so long that they had como to bo 
almost part of the creed, wore done away, and 
brethren who had bocn alionatod for years, 
clasped oaoh other’s hands, wlillo ngod men 
and womon, who had lived to see this blessed 
pcaco upon Iaraol, in tremulous tones, daily 
invoked God’s blessing upon their young pastor. 


$ Fanny, too, in her own sphere, was equally 
Ijusoful and bolovcd. She did not think it her 
^duty to bo president of evory society—to 
*“tako the lead” oT every fcmolo prayer- 
>meeting, or to mako herself particularly 
5prominent in any respect; but sho was inter¬ 
ested in ovory good word and work; no one 
>complained that sho neglected them because 
>thoy did not “ livo in style ;” no sick-bed was 
>unvisited; sho had a smilo and pleasant word 
^for all; and sho gave something moro substan¬ 
tial than words or smiles, as Widow llrown 
l and poor blind “Totter Day” could testify; 
>for their hearts had moro than onco sung for 
toy during the long, cold winter, nB tho well- 
>fillod basket from tho Parsonngo made its 

> appearance. 

* In tho course of time, little voices were 
>heard in tho old house, nnd little feet pattered 
Jfrom room to room after mother, and even 
^penetrated Into “papa's” study; nnd as the 
5 little “hindering comforts” clung to them for 

> protection, tho hearts of husbaud and wife 
>wcre knit more firmly and closely together. 

J And now tho cloud, which will gather 

> sooner or later over tho fairest earthly Eilcn, 
[appeared in tho horizon ; at first, so small that 
>no npprohensions were felt from it. Horace 
,had for several years been subject to a slight 
>cough—so slight, that it passed almost un¬ 
noticed ; but of late it had been increasing, 
[ami sorenoss of tho lungs, nnd other alarming 
isymptoms, warned him that consumption, that 
[whito plnguo of tho North, might not be far 
)distant. Upon consulting a physician, ho was 
[told that ho must at onco givo up prenching, 
>for awhile, at all events; and journeying, nnd 
.rest from all professional labor, was recom- 
1 mended to him. Ho felt the decision to he 
iright, but it was very hard for him to acquiesce 
[in it. Ho had become warmly attached to 
his people, and hoped to livo and die among 
|thom. But with unshaken trust la his blessed 
Mastor, ho accepted this trial as coming from 
His loving hand. Ho felt it his duty to ask a 
dismission from bis pastoral ebargo; but the 
church would not listen to it, granting him 
instoad, leavo of absenoo for six months, his 
salary to bo paid os usual. 

And now, whither should ho turn his steps? 
Providence soemod to answor this question for 
him. A year or two boforo, a member of his 
church lmd removed to tho Wost, and made A 
homo in ono of tho now settlements then 
rapidly springing up in Minnesota. Hearing 
of tho ill-health of his former pastor, this gen¬ 
tleman wrote him a pressing invitation to como 
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to Minnesota, giving several instances •where s 
that climate had proved beneficial to persons ) 
similarly affected, and jirging him to nmko liisS 
homo with him for nny length of time. Urged 
by his wife, and other friends, ho accepted the j! 
invitation, and leaving Fanny, with her littlo < 
ones, in her father's family, sot forth with aj 
heavy heart. < 

It was in the golden sunset of a September^ 
day, that, after n long and weary ride in a * 
jolting Btago-wugon, Mr. Warner reached the l 
top of the hill, at the foot of which lay the ’; 
littlo village of “Ouk Glen,” whoro his friend, i 
Mr. Irving, resided. No move beautiful site ' 
for a town could have bceu chosen, than this c 
quiet vnlloy, almost surrounded by forest- J 
crowned hills, through it a little stream ' 
wound its way, advancing and retreating like ] 
a coy and bowitching damsel; numerous oak < 
openings, looking like the orchards planted by < 
our grandfathers in good old New England, 1 
gave tho country tho appearance of being : 
long settled. On the outskirts of tho village, j 
largo fieldB stretched out, full of stauding corn, < 
not yet touched by tho frost, and others dotted j 
all over with sheaves of ripened wheat, and < 
tho promise of a most plentiful harvest. < 

Tho “settlement/ 1 was composed of about ( 
fifty buildings, not arranged with 44 Puritan* 1 , 
precision, but looking rather ns though they J 
might lmvo been shaken from somo mammoth < 
pepper-box. Two or three log houses still ‘ 
roinaincd, as relics of former pioneer oxperi- ■ 
once, but tho dwellings were mostly frames, \ 
and neatly built. Mr. Warner found his < 
friend comfortably situated, and was most| 
cordially received by tho whole family, who 1 
could hardly realize that their beloved pas-, 
tor was in their midst in very flesh and 1 
blood. i 

Careful and tender nursing, combined with ’ 
the Minnesota climate and Minnesota appetite, < 
soon worked a fnvornblo change in the health; 
of tho invalid ; ho breathed more freely than ■ 
he had done for months before, in tho clear,! 
invigorating atmosphere, and his cough almost 
entirely disappeared. There was no settled 
minister nt Oak Glen, although there was an J 
organized church of tho denomination to which < 
Mr. Warner belonged. There was occasional! 
preaching at the school-liousc, by various wan-< 
dcring exhortors— many of them well-meaning' 
but ignorant men, who had evidently mistaken' 
their calling; and this was about all tho reli-, 
giouB instruction, if it could bo called Buch, J 
tlmt tho people enjoyed. Thero were quite a i 
number of intelligent and educated people in ' 
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tho place, nil thirsting for such preaching as 
they had been accustomed to in their Eastern 
homes, and as soon ns It was known that Mr. 
Warner was a clergyman, ho received many ur¬ 
gent invitations to prench. As soon as hishcalth 
would allow, he complied with their request 
for two or three Sabbaths, and ho never had a 
more attentive congregation in his own church 
than were gathered in tho red school-house at 
Oak Glen. Spring came, and with it longings 
for home—for the companionship of his beloved 
wife, and tho familiar faces of his own flock. 
With renewed courage, and health again re¬ 
stored, ho commenced preparations for his 
homeward journey; but when lie made known 
his intentions, lie was met by strong and un¬ 
expected opposition. Thoy entreated him to 
remain with them; to become their pastor; 
pledging themselves to make every effort to 
furnish him a comfortable support. They 
thought that if ho stayed with them it would 
not bo long beforo they could build a church. 
His friend Mr. Irving, one of tho town proprie¬ 
tors, offered him his choico of any three lots in 
his possession, for a house and garden. Mr. 

1 Warner was uninfluenced by all these induce¬ 
ments. His heart still yearned for home and 
.friends—to minister again to his own flock; 
but, tho question—Is it my duty to remain V 
»Can I serve my Master to more purpose here 
|than elsewhere? arose in his mind, not to be 
Hightly answered. 

| Accustomed to confer with his wife on every 
•subject, he wrote her a full statement of the 
,whole matter, Baying that he would abide 
’by her decision; but if she felt willing to 
>lcave her friends, and accept the loneliness 
[and perhaps privations of a new home, he 
>should feel it his duty to remain. Wo do not 
Jnced to ask her reply ; it was that of a faith¬ 
ful, loving wife, and truo Christian; wo give 
|a sentence or two:— 

> 44 Wherever tlio Master calls you, it is your 
jduty to go, and remain there until lie Bays— 
>4 Ariso, and go lienee V Your people have 
>sorrowfully accepted your resignation, have 
’paid in full tho last year’s salary. You need 
>not bear the fatigue and expense of a journey; 
\l f with my father's help, can settle all our 
>affairs hero; when that is done, I will come 
Jto you with our children.” 

> So, when June, with its birds and flowers, 
jcame once more, it found Fanny Warner at 
’her husband's side, prepared willingly to take 
iup tho burden of life again, and to bo to him 
Jns sho had ever been—his life's greatest 
i blessing. 
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For ft short time, they hoarded in Mr. < clouds, -wo -will venture to look over her 
Irving's family; but a frame house •was soon < shoulder, and tell you what she has written. 


put up, and by the first of September thoy < 
wore once more under their own roof. It was < 
an unpretending little dwelling, standing op < 
the bank of the stream, under a group of tall j 
oaks, and overlooking the bridge that formed < 
the entrance into the village; and it wob tlio < 
children’s delight to watch tho stage-coach, < 
with its shining rod wheels, as it clackorcd < 
noisily over; and the strange looking emigrant < 
wagons, with their canvas covers, and wild- < 
looking children peeping out of the various ‘ 
vents, as thoy dragged wearily on. Tho house, c 
inBide and out, formed a striking contrast toj 
tho pretty homo thoy had left. It consisted ofc 
ono good-sized room, with a bed-room and a ( 
weo bit of a study opening from it, and a sort < 
of rough kitchen nt tho back. Ono largo < 
room constituted the up-stairs; this for UioJ 
present was to bo petitioned into smaller < 
apartments in true Western fashion—curtains j 
and quilts forming tho walls. < 

Tho floor of the sitting-room was covered * 
by a home-made rag-carpet. Fanny had 5 

brought with her, her piano, book-oaso, and' 
some choice engravings. These contrasted 1 
quoerly with the unpapered wallB and un-« 
painted wood-work. Horaco, having a median- [ 
ical as well as theological genius, had impro¬ 
vised bedsteads, tables and cupboards, while 
Fanny’s ingenuity hnd contrived out of packing- 
boxes aud furniture patch, several “ottomans” 
and a most comfortable lounge, as thoy pos¬ 
sessed rather a limited number of chairs, boing 
but two and a rocking-oliair, all told. We will 
look in upon our friends for a moment, in 
their now home. Fanny sits by tho window 
looking westward, with writing material before 
her; but every now and then sho lifts her eyes 
to tho gorgeous Bunset clouds. (I wish you 
could seo a Minnesota sunset.) Charley and 
Nellie aro down on tho bridge, watching the 
fishes os they dart swiftly about, and dropping 
pebbles into tho wntor. Littlo blaok-eycd, 
yellow-haired Emma, the thrce-year-old baby, 
wearied with her day’s “trotting to and fro,” 
has fallen asleep at her mother’s feet, her tiny 
hands filled with the bright prairie-blossoms 
she loves so much. Horace is at work in his 
garden—for ministers work, as well as preach 
for a living, in Minnesota. Wo need not ask 
where the half-finished letter on tho open 
port-folio, is going. Her thoughts aro contin¬ 
ually wandering Eastward, and every leisure 
moment is employed in writing to tho loved 
ones there. While sho is looking at tho 


“Oak Glen, September, 185—. 

“ My Bear Mother —Am I really two thou¬ 
sand miles away from you nil? or do these 
broad prairies—this little village—exist only 
in my imaginat ion ? Every thing scorns so strange 
in this now life of mine, that I should almost 
doubt my own identity, were it not for iny 
strong longings for you and my old home, that 
assuro me that I am /, myself, and not another. 
Wo are once more settled in our own home, 
and I wish you could look in upon us to-night; 
our surroundings aro very simple and primi¬ 
tive, still wo have many comforts. 

“ I must toll you how very capable I have 
become—you know you never considered me 
remarkably * faoulized.' I always depended 
upon you for everything that required inge¬ 
nuity; but necessity is a woudorful teacher, 
and excels in bringing out rare and hidden 
traits of character. You remember tho piece 
of patch I brought from homo; with that and a 
few old boxes and pieces of board, I have ex¬ 
temporized all sorts of furniture—a lounge, 
ottomans, a bureau, toilet* tablo, work stands, 
lloraco looks at mo with perfect admiration 
and amazement—his faith in my powers of in¬ 
vention is unlimited. I should not bo surprised 
nt his coming some day with some pieces of 
wood and a quantity of patch and ask me “if 
Jl could tako time during tho day to build him 
>n church.” And that reminds mo tliat I must 
i toil you of tho first Sabbath service I attended 
>hcro. It was tho first Sunday after my arri- 
>vnl. Horaco had gone to Deerfield, about six 
* miles away, where ho preaches overy other 

> Sabbath. There was a quarterly meeting 
l being hold at tho school-house, and Mrs. Irving 

> offered to accompany me if I would like to. 
>You have seen a country sohool-house, mother, 
>in Now England, and I need not describe this, 
>for western ones aro built in tho same incon¬ 
venient, uncomfortable style. It was a strange 

> scone to mo, and for a time, anything but 
^solemn; part of the congregation wns from the 
? village, these were mostly intelligent looking 
l and well dressed; but the people generally 
>cmno from off tho prairies in big farm wagons, 
jforming a motley gathering of all ages and 
(Jsi&es* As to fashion, many of their garments 

might have come out of tho ark, and been pre¬ 
served and handed down through all succeeding 
generations. 

“ Babies were-scattered through the house in 
rookless profusion. I counted thirteen, (one 
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■woman brought a splint-bottomed rooking- £ 
chair, and rocked hers vigorously through the < 
whole service) and six dogs; when the benches £ 
were all filled, men and boys brought in sticks t 
and blocks of wood, upon which they seated £ 
themselves with apparent enjoyment. You <! 
know I always had a weakness for laughing; 
when I ought not to, and the wholo affair < 
seemed so ridiculous to me, that when two or ^ 
three colts , that had been playing and capering 
around the house, cumo to the door and looked < 
demurely in, I could restrain myself no longer, < 
but laying my head on the desk before me, < 
laughed till I cried, much to the mortification £ 
of Mrs. Irving, and the amazement, I doubt not, < 
of the good sisters around me. The exercises J 
opened with a familiar hymn, and while it was < 
being sang, (it was not a well trained choir,) \ 
I made myself miserable with thinking where j 
I had last heard it, and contrasting our own < 
church, with its carpeted aisles and cushioned j 
pews—its high-bred, refined congregation—• < 
with my present surroundings. I forgot that j 
God’s presence is not confined to costly and < 
stately edifices—that He has promised to bless \ 
humble nnd contrite hearts, wherever they < 
may bo gathered. I indulged in such wicked < 
and rebellious feelings until the Presiding < 
Elder— a plain looking, plain dressed man—< 
arose. I carelessly turned my head from him, J 
determined that ho was not worth my atten- < 
lion ; but liis earnost, fervent prayer, aroused | 
my better feelings, nnd with a penitent heart < 
I listened to his words. He took for his textj 
these most blessed of all the Master’s words— < 
‘Gome unto me all ye that labor and aroj 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.* His < 
sermon was a plain, unpretending exhortation ' 
to * come to Jesus.’ His heart seemed full of' 
love to Christ and his fellow men. After the 
sermon the Sacrament was administered, tho ' 
communicants kneeling in front of ono of tho 
long benches, while tho minister distributed' 
tho sacred emblems, saying a few words to 
each ono. As ho presented mo tho cup, saying, 

* Drink this, ray sister, in remembrance of 
Christ’s blood that was shed for thee,* I felt 
that he was indeed a brother in Christ, and 
that however outward circumstances might 
differ, all wholovo our Lord were indeed ono in 
Him. That little school-house has worn a 
different aspect to me since that day, Horace 
preaches there every alternate Sabbath ; many 
of his congregation are intelligent, with minds 
well cultivated, who rejoice once more to hear 
sermons calculated to enlighten and instruct 
them. I have already received much kindness 
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from them, although I do not yet feel really 
acquainted with any except Mrs. Irving, whom 
I have long known and loved at homo. I hope 
Horace may do much good here; if I can only 
know that his labors are being blessed to those 
around us, I shall be willing to spend my life 
hero, hard as it is to bo separated from you. 

“ Horace is so strong and well you would 
hardly know him; he delights in out-door 
labor, and tho beauty of hiB white hands—(you 
know I was a little proud of them)—has de¬ 
parted. The people in this place and Deer¬ 
field think they can raise two hundred dollars 
a year, tho missionary society pledges as much 
more. We slrant have much left for fancied 
wants; hut by strict economy we hope to live 
comfortably. Good-by, dear mother, 

“Your own Fanny,” 

TwoyearspaBsed, bringing much toiland many 
bitter trials and privations to our friends ntOak 
Glen. Fanny had been entirely unaccustomed to 
hard labor, and her slender frame soon began to 
show the effects of it, for help was difficult to 
obtain, and the minister’s purse was a light 
| ono. Horace himself worked early and late— 
in the pulpit on the Sabbath, and during the 
| week performing all sorts of miscellaneous 
labor—attending to his garden, cutting and 
’drawing his own wood, taking care of his pigs 
1 and chickens, cows and horses, (you must re- 

> member I am writing of a western minister 
‘now,) nnd studying till long after midnight, 

)preparing pure “beaten oil” for the Master’s 
service. They often longed for their eastern 
>home and friends—for tho companionship of 
’intellectual and highly cultivated minds, such 
>ns they enjoyed there—for tho religious gather¬ 
ings and anniversaries thoy used so to delight 
>in. Yet they were not without sources of 
>happiness; they had found kind friends—Mr. 
>Wnrncr’s health had been restored; and more 
>tban all, he had already seen some fruit of his 
Jlabors. Some through his instruction had be- 
>como disciples of his blessed Master. 

] But suddenly hard times, iu stern reality, 
>came upon them; tho harvest of 185— was 

> almost on entire failure; the crops of tho year 
>before were nearly sold—money was not to be 
jhad; many families lived that winter almost en- 
>tiroly on corn meal, and all more or less shared 

! tho general distress. Of course this state of affairs 
boro heavily upon tho minister and his family; 
most of his people depended upon their crops 
to pay their subscription—these bad failed, 
and they had nothing else to turn to. The 
missionary society, straitened by tho great 
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demand from western ministera, failed to send < feet, and how his warm heart oyer rejoiced 
their regular remittance, and a winter of hard-£ over repenting sinners. 

ship and want seemed before them. They i But the box ia filled now—literally crammed 
were all handsomely and plentifully clothed / with tokens of loving remembrance, and we 
when they left Garland, but their garments not s must hasten back again and wait for its arrival, 
being like those of the “children of Israel”< It is Christmas pve j there is little change in 
would and did “wax old,” and their ward- £ the house at Oak Glen since wo first looked in 
robes all needed thorough replenishing. In C upon it, except that the unpainted wood has 
the early autumn another little one had been Most its newness, and the plaster in some 
sent them, and Fanny, in delicate health, was < places has loosened from the walla. Mr. 
poorly prepared for the piercing cold of a < Warner sits silently by the stove, while Fanny, 
Minnesota winter. But we will turn for a J with her baby asleep on her lap, is patiently 
little while to'a brighter picture. c mending her husbnnd’s best coat, that looked 

In a cheerful parlor of one of the two story as though its “better days” were far in the 
houses of Garland, are gathered a goodly < past. 

number of ladies, young and old; a good deal£ The children bad gone to then* beds in the 
of pleasant talk seems going on, while nimble < next room, but tlicr voices were still heard in 
fingers are flying swiftly, giving finishing,-animated conversation. 

touches to numerous garments, of all shapes aud £ “ Charley,” says Nellie, “ it’s Christmas to- 

sizes. A large box stands open in the middle c morrow.” 

of the room, and several young girls are kneel-^ “Well, what if it is,” answers master Charley, 
iug around it, some folding the completed t “ I don’t think it’ll do us much good. What 
articles, and others packing them nicely away ; ^ fun we used to have Christmas when wo lived 
ail seem strangely interested and excited, even < in Garland. I always had lots of presents 
to two or three little girls, who came with their c then; one year I got a great big rocking 
hands full of dolls and toys, and clamor for < horse—I wish I had him here now, I’d soon be 
room in the box. < out of this old place.” 

“ How I wish I could be there when they* “Why, Charley, you couldn’t go on a rock- 
open thiB box,” Baid sunny-eyed Annie Spen- < ing horse if you had it, and besides I heard 
cer. “Wont they be surprised, though? Mrs. J father say that God sent us here, and if He 
Warner will laugh and cry at the same time. < did, He wouldn’t like to have us go away till 
I do Jiopo it will get there just* at Christ- 5 Ho is ready to have us go—I do wish I could 
mas.” J havo a new doll though ; my old Dinah’s nose 

“ I know Fanny will shed some tears,” said < is broken off, and one of her eyes is out. Mo- 
good motherly Mrs. Russell, “if she’s anything j ther says God hears us when we pray, and I’m 
like me, for I always cry when I’m happy,” and < going to ask Him if He wont please just to 
she must have been happy then, for two bigj send me a new doll. I hope if He does it will 
tears rolled down her cheeks, and fell on the < have blue eyes—Dinah’s were black before the 
nice soft merino wrappers she was placing in \ paint got Tubbed off.” 

the box—only the angels know that she had* “Put in for a book for me while you're 
denied herself a really needed article of dress < about it—a Teal good one, about soldiers and 
for the sake of purchasing them. ‘ battles. I shall be a general when I grow uj». 

“I wonder if they are really poor?” said, I’m going to sleep now,” and soon CharleyV 
Kate CheBter. “Fanny’s letters seem sad ’ long drawn snores and Nellie’s gentle breath- 
sometimes, but she never complains. Why < |ings told that dolls and books were alike for- 
couldn’t they have known when they were ‘ gotten in the dreamless sleep of childhood, 
well-off, and stayed here, where everybody«1 While the children were talking, the father 
loved them and they had everything to make!’and mother looked sadly at each other; for 
them happy ?” ‘ >every Christmas eve before tbis had found them 

“I think they are happy now; if they suffer, ’preparing some little gifts for their children, 
it is for Christ’s sake, and I know Mr. Warner Sthat the day which brought the blessed Christ 
would be willing to endure any hardship and /child to earth, that wonderful “gift to men," 
privation if he can win souls to Christ by J >might be a happy and joyous time, 
so doing,” and Mary Olmstead’s sweet face < [ — 

glowed as she spoke, for she remembered her|> “Don’t look so sadly, dear,” said Fanny, in 
pastor’s loving instructions, as a few years be-<! answer to her huBband’s unspoken thought, 
fore he had t enderly led her to the Saviour’s j ** There’s many a merry Christmns in store for 
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us yet. I’ve thought a good deal to-day ofV 
what good old Deacon Grant used to say so ^ 
often, * man’s extremity is God’s opportunity,* * 
and though this coat is a little the worse for? 
wear, still you are not as badly off as poorj 
brother Smith; you know he had to wear his - 
wife’s woollen shawl to conference, and that; 
makes me think that I must try and fix up that: 
old overcoat, it will keep off a little of these \ 
prairie winds at any rate.” < 

“You have a wonderful faculty for catching; 
sunbeams, darling, (that was just the word ho¬ 
used, and they had been married ten years,) 
and I thank God every day of my life for you;' 
the clouds seem pretty thick around us just 
now, but there must bo light behind them 
somewhere; we have never gone hungry to bed 
yet, though many families not far from us have. 

I think if we trust our Father, he will not let 

us suffer.” 

The candle by this time had burned low—' 
the coat was laid away—the evening prayer 
offered—and all was silence in the little house; 
under the Oaks. 

Morning came, bright and clear; the snow lay < 
white and pure on the ground, and the myriad 
tiny icicles on the trees glittered like diamonds 
in the sunlight. Mr, Warner had gone out to 
his wood lot, and the sound of his constantly 
falling axe told that he was hard at work. 
Little Lucy lies asleep in the cradle. Mrs. 
Warner is busy with her morning work, while 
Nellie, Emma and the “Malty” kitten are 
having a nice play on the carpet. Suddenly 
Charley rushes in, waking the baby and shout¬ 
ing— 

“0 mother, mother! there’s a team coming 
into our yard and a great big box—do come 
and look, mother.” 

And sure enough, there is the very box we 
saw in thatTparlor in Garland, and two men 
arc exerting all their strength to lift it from 
the sled and carry it to the house. 

“I think there must be some mistake,” said 
Mrs. Warner, as it was deposited in the middle 
of the floor. 

“ No mistake marm, if you’re the Rev. 
Horace Warner, that is to say, Miss Warner; 
there’s the name all lettered out plain; things 
from your folks * back East,’ I reckon. Merry 
Christmas to you, marm. Good day,** and 
there they all stood in silent amazement, till 
little Nellie elclaimed— 

“ 0, I know now, mother; it’s the things I 
prayed for, but I didn’t think they’d take Buch 
a big box.** 


“ That’s it Nell,” cried Charley. “ Oh! Fm 
glad yon thought of it; give us a hammer, and 
we’ll soon see what’s in it;” but Charley found 
that his strength wasn’t quite equal to the 
undertaking, and so he perched himself on the 
top of it, until he saw his father coming with 
his axe on his shoulder, when he ran to meet 
him. 

**0 Father, come quick; Nelly prayed and 
the things have come—and it’s a big box, with 
your name on it—and we can’t open it—and 
the man brought.it—and—0, do hurry !’* Mr. 
Warner himself, a little excited, quickened his 
steps, and soon the box was opened and its 
varied contents displayed. 

A card lay on the top, with a “Christmas 
gift from Garland,” inscribed on it; and then 
what discoveries were made—what treasures 
brought up from its depths. A whole suit of 
clothes for father, (he wouldn’t have to preach 
in the old coat any more,) including half a 
dozen nice shirts, and a warm new overcoat; 
such a pretty winter bonnet for mother—dark 
green satin, with crimBon strings and face 
trimmings; a new merino dress, collars, hand¬ 
kerchiefs, gloves, whole suits for all the chil¬ 
dren, not forgetting the baby, that is always to 
be found in well-regulated ministers’ families; 
under clothes, bed and table linen; yes, and 
there comes the doll, and a little bedstead 
besides, and one of Abbott’s Histories, with 
its bright red cover, for Charley; a set of 
wooden cups and saucers for Emma, and a 
basket of sugar plums besides; but I couldn’t 
begin to tell all, only I mustn’t forget, that 
when they came to. the bottom there lay a 
sealed envelop, with ,one hundred dollars in it 
from the young men of Garland. 

Good Mrs. Russell was right. Fanny did 
shed a good many tears, and the minister’s eyes 
looked very misty; and then came the desire 
that all Christians feel in sudden joy or sor¬ 
row—they must go and tell the Lord. “ Let 
us pray,” said the good man, and they all 
kneeled down, and if ever real thanksgiving 
arose from earth, it. went up from those full, 
overflowing hearts. I think the children 
learned then what real prayer was; and little 
Emma, whose ideas of devotion, were con¬ 
fined to the nightly exercises at her mother’s 
knee, clasped her little hands and repeated, 
“Now I lay me,” in a most audible whisper. 
In the midst of that Christmas tide of joy 
and gratitude. we will leave our friends, 
feeling that He whose loving kindness fail- 
eth never, will be with them even unto the 
end. 
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MAY. 

The birds and tho buds sing and swell with j 
their own story. After long waiting—for wo always < 
wait long for May, through weary days of mist and < 
leaden cloud, through dull, chill days, when there J 
is no promise in sky or earth, she is here at last, < 
with the ravishing Joy of sunlight in her face—J 
with tho sweet and preoious promises on her lips ; i. 
for May is the year’s poet of promise, and sho sings J 
to us of the flowers and tho fruits—of tho gold and ^ 
yollow flagons of tulips—of tho groat rubles of£ 
rosea—of the stars of daisies—of the drowsily c 
swinging bolls—of honoysuckle—of tho purple f 
enamelling of mignonetto—of the asure shells of c 
violets—and, most wondrous of all, tho great, c 
lusoious, stately lilies, born in the waters, and < 
sleeping on tho stream, and making groat lakos of < 
white pearl in July moonlight J 

And sho sings to us, too, this poet of promise, of < 
tho swoet neotars of fruit that lie in the budding \ 
branches and tho kindling vines—of berrios which < 
shall hang their pendanU of ruby and jet among the j 
green leaves—of tho great round goblets of apples, < 
whose oheeka shall be burned into russet and crim-* 
■on by the long kisses of the Bummer—of tho pears, ( 
that shall drop their great vases of green and gold < 
on the autumn grass—of the peaohos, whose velvet ( 
cups shall be scarred with flames caught from Bop- < 
tomb or suns; and of tho purple plums, which hang j 
in royal riponoss among the leaves. And theso are < 
tho promises that May sings, amid the Bweet laugh- * 
ter of hor oyes and lips, for hor muse is a joyous < 
ono j and tho bays of tho year's morning wave fresh j 
and green on her dewy forehead. < 

Hor path is tho path of tho victor, for tho winter 1 
has gono to its silent palaeos In the far off Arctio—, 
gone silent, chained, oonquerod; and May has < 
arisen, and sings the victories of the spring—tho j 
promise of tho summer 1 V. r. r. 

“WOUNDED AND KILLED.” ! 

It takes but a little space In the columns of tho ] 
daily papers; but, oh! what long household storlos < 
and biographies are every one of these strange j 
names that we read over and forgot. < 

“Wounded and killed 1" Some eyo reads the 1 
name to whom it Is dear as life, and setae hoart is ! 
■truck or broken with tho blow made by that namo 
among tho list j 

It’s our Henry, or our John, our Jamos, or otir 1 
Thomas, that lies with bis poor brokon limbs at the 
hospital, or white, still and ghastly face on the 
battle field. Alas) for the oyes that read; alas! 
for the hearts that feel! 

“He was my pretty boy, that Tvo sung to sleep 
■o many times in my arms!” says the poor mother, 
bowing her head in anguish that cannot be uttered. 
“He was my brave, noble husband, the fathor of 
my little orphan children ! M sobs the stricken wife. 
“ He was my darling brother, that I loved so, that 
I was so prond of," murmurs the sister, amid her 


tears; and so tho terrible stroke falls on homes 
throughout the land. 

“Wounded and killed." Every name In that 
list is a lightning stroke to some heart, and breaks 
liko thunder over somo home 1 and falls a lung, 
black shadow upon somo hearthstone. 

It is a yoar that wo hnvo seen those lists from 
tirao to time In tho nowspapers. God bo thanked 
that thoy have boon as few and short as thoy have: 
and God bo thanked that wo seem now to bo walk¬ 
ing on tho hills of tho morning, and that we say to 
each other in hopeful voices, “when the war is 
over." 

Wo look off to the future, not as wo did last May, 
with fear and shuddering, but with hopo and trust; 
that the thunder of tho cannon, tho tramp of the 
soldier, tho flash of arms, and the beating of drums, 
Bhall soon be over in our land; and that we shall 
alt down under our own vine and fig treo, a nation 
unbroken, united and free 1 Y. r. t. 


“JANUARY AND MAY.” 

Wo oannot aay much as to tho attractiveness of 
our steel ougraving j but, the most attractive things 
do not always convey tho highost lessons. The 
maiden, tempted for gold or position to waste the 
sweot wine of her young life in a marriage with 
frosty age, will think moro soberly touching the 
realities of snob a union, after looking at our 
illustration. Tho artist has done hla work well 


The fine poem, “ To Give is to Live," pub¬ 
lished in our March number, was written by Rev. 
II. W. Parker, of Now Bedford, Mass., and origi¬ 
nally appeared In tho Boston Congregationallit 
Wo did not know its authorship when we copied it 
into tho Homo Magtulno. 


A CONTRAST. 

Professor Hart, in his sensible address on the 
Mistakes of Eduoated Men," draws this instruc¬ 
tive contrast between two olasses of men who are 
to bo mot with in all communities. Ho says :— 
“Thero aro two friends, gentlemen of large 
means, whose estates and whoso annual incomes 
aro about equal. Ono of thoso is always short of 
money, buys everything on oredit, and on the 
longest oredit ho can command, often when travel¬ 
ling has to borrow money to take him home, and 
roally has to make as many turns and shifts to get 
along as if ho wero poor. All simply because he 
>lives just twelve months on the wrong side of 
fortune. The other man, whoso annuid income 
and expenses aro about the same as thoso of hit 
^neighbor, never ha? an open acoount, buys every¬ 
thing for onah, always has plenty of monoy in hi* 
>pockot, and aplenty more in bonk, and is apparently 
>without a oare in tho world, so far as money 1* 
^concerned. All simply because he lives just twelve 
£ months on the right side of his incomo. The two 
5 men have equal resonrees. In the oourso of their 
>Uve* thoy spend about equal amounts. Yet the one 
>ls always poor and barrassed, tho other Is always 
J rich, and at his case." • 
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JjKurmuring. 

BY HUB. STK1MIEN80N. 

I was tired of washing dishes ; I was tired 
of drudgery. It hadn't always been so, and I 
was dissatisfied. I never sat down a moment 
to rend, that Jamio didn’t want a doughnut, or 
a piece of paper to soribblo on, or a bit of soap 
to make bubbles. ** I’d rather bo in tho peni¬ 
tentiary/ 1 I said ono day, ‘‘than havo my life 
teased out so,” as Jamio knocked my elbow, 
when I was writing to a friend. 

But a morning camo when I had ono 'pinto 
loss to wash—ono chair loss to sot away by tho 
walls in tho dining-room ; when Jamie's little 
crib was put away in tho garret, and it has 
never come down since. I had boon unusually 
fretful and discontented with him that damp 
November morning that ho took tho croup. 
Gloomy weather gavo mo the headnoho, and I 
had less pationco than at other times. By and 
by ho was singing in anothor room, 11 1 want 
to bo an angel,” and prosontly rang out tho 
xnolnllic croup cough. I never hear that hymn 
since that it don’t cut mo to tho heart ; for tho 
croup cough rings out with it. Ho grow worse 
towards night, and when husband came home, 
ho wont for a doctor. At first, ho seemed to 
holp him; but it merged into inflammatory 
oroup, and was soon over. 

“I ought to have boon called in soonor,” 
said tho doctor. 

I have a servant to wash tho dishes now, 
and whon a visitor comos, I can sit down and 
entertain her, without having to work all the 
timo. There is no little boy worrying mo to 
open his jack-knife, and there aro no whittlings 
over tho floor. Tho magaiinos are not soiled 
with looking at tho pictures, but stand prim 
and neat on tho roading-tahlo, just os I leave 
them. 

Tour carpot nover looks dirty,” say weary 
worn mothers to mo. “ Oh, no,” I mutter to 
myself, *< there’s no muddy little boots to dirty 


it now.” But my faco is weary as theirs— 
weary with sitting in my lonesome parlor nt 
twilight—weary with watching for tho little 
arms that used to twine around my nock—for 
tho curls that brushed against my check—for 
tho young laugh that rang out with mine, ns 
wo watchod tho blitzing coal-fire, or made rab¬ 
bi to with tho shadow on tho wall, waiting 
merrily together for pupa coming homo. I 
have tho wealth and case I longed for, but nt 
What a prico? And whon I soo mothers with 
grown-up sons driving to town or church, and 
my hair silvered over with gray, I think what 
might, havo boon, had I murmured loss at the 
providonce of God, Header—young mother 
you may be—lind you heard this mother tell 
her story, you would havo felt to Bay with tho 
writer—“ I will bo moro patient with my little 
ones—I will murmur less.” 

Cahuoll Co., III. 
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NO RIGHT TO BE UGLY. 

Arthur's Home Magazine (1861-1870); Jul 1861; 18, 1; American Periodicals 
pg. 49 

NO RIGHT TO BE TTGl^T. 

i So says the London Review, and thus sustains its 
assertion:— 

> Mon or women, whatever their physical deformi¬ 
ties may bo, cannot be utterly ugly, oxcopl from 
, moral and intellectual causes, and neither tnnu nor 
\ woman bos any right to be ugly ; and that ireither 
jbo so, it is his or her fault, mis demean or, or crime; 
>and that, l>eing ugly, they cannot expect the lore 
'of their fellow creatures. No man can loro an 
ugly woman; no woman can lovo an ugly man; 
’and if fathers and mothers can lovo an ugly child, 

; it is a very soro straggle, and may bo a duty after 
all, and not love. 

To have lost one's nose or eyo, to squint, or to 
have a hump-hack, nro certainly misfortunes, de¬ 
teriorations of the benuty of the human form, and 
impairments of its high ideal; but if all these 
calamities were centered in one unhappy person, 
they would not mako him positively ugly, if ho 
were wise, witty, amiablo, benevolent, just •‘nd 
<generous, and passed his life in deeds of kindness 
Sand charity. 

Z Milton has not endowed his sublime fiend with 
5 the horns, dragon's tail, and other vulgar uglinosscs 
f of popular superstition, lie was too great a poet 
Sand philosopher to fall into such an error. The 
^physical benuty of his Satan was originally as great 
sos that of tho angels who bad not fallen in all out- 
Sward attributes; but- tho hideousness was in the 
c mind, and the mind moulded tho body to its own 
Scharacter; and Satan, though ho was, as Sydney 
Z Smith said, *‘a fine fellow” in one senso was terribly 
Sugly in another—sublimely horrible, and infinitely 
^moro fearful to think of than the grotesque com. 

> pound of Satyr and Dragon, whom wo owo to the 

> exuberant fancy and bad taste of the monks of 
5 lho middlo ages. 

> A truly ugly person may havo had a well dorclopcd 
jOose, and regular features; he maybe six feet high, 
>and shapely as the Apollo Bolvidoro; but tho evil 
j spirit that is in him boa set tho indescribable hut 
i palpable Boal of a bad mind upon all his physical 
| lineaments. Ho bears tho brand of criminality upon 

- his forehead as Cain did, and carries a mark of 
Divino displeasure stamped upon hia face, shaded 
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in hia ospoot, toned in his voice, telegraphed into 
his looks and gestures. By thoso means ho is 
pointed out to his follow creatures, as ono who has 
sinned against tho moral government ofi tlio uni- 
vorso, so that nil who eoo him may know him, and i 
take warning by his punishment All that is| 
morally good, is physically beautiful—all that is 
morally bad, is physioally ugly; ergo, ovory man | 
and woman may bo beautiful if they liko, and no 1 
imui or woman has a right to bo ugly. , 
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"Only a Friend." 

Townsend, Virginia F 

Arthur's Home Magazine (1861-1870); Aug 1861; 18, 2; American Periodicals 
pg. 78 


“(S)ntu » 

BY YIUOINIA F. TOWNSENII. 

I “Julia, do you intend to marry tlmt man!" 

> The lady to whom this direct question was 
5 addressed, l>ad just, sauntered back from the 
^front door, to which sho had gone to take lean 
>of a guest, and she seemed slightly startled, 
^perhaps embarrassed, but her answer was to 
>tho point, “No, Aunt Hope. I have no idea 
ijtlint I shall ever bo the wifoof John Norwood.” 

> “ But 1 think the young man loves you!” 

> There was no answer, at least with word*. 

> Julia Dexter stood by the table twirling a 
)gmall pair of scissors around the small joint* 
^of her fingers; her aunt looked up from her 
5 sewing to her niece’s face and read an answer 

> there; not an entirely pleased, or triumphant 
5 one; there was a little uneasiness mixed with it 
5 “You think just as I do, Julia." 

> “Well, Aunt Hope, I will not deny it,” re* 
>turning her aunt’s gaze with a little smile, 

> which was on the whole, a frank and steady 
)ono. 

J “And I beliovo this young man expects, it 
jtho least hopes, you will.be Ids wife." 

I “No, Aunt Hope, lie does not,—at least ii 
>is not my fault, if ho docs, for I have told him 
l plainly, that though I value him Tory highly 
J as a friend, I had no foeling for him which 
j warranted me in being more." 

J “But you still encourage his addresses.” 

> “No, ho only visits me ns a friend, knowing 
^perfectly my feelings towards him." 

> Mrs. Hope Stanley laid down her sowing and 
^surveyed her niece, with an intense, hilf 
-mournful expression. 

] -“.Julia, do you tell me that you are fully 
* convinced that Mr. Norwood cherishes no hope, 
3 no fancy that you will ever be his wife?” 

J The scissors flashed in rapid revolution 
) around tho dainty fingers, 
j “ Yo-es, aunt, at least, as I said, I have told 
ihim frankly, and it. is his fault not mine, if 
Jho docs not understand that I receive his visl« 
■ only as a friend." 
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The elder lady shook hor head. 

“And I sny, my dear Julia, that, as a friend, 
you ought not now to receive his visits, at least 
not to accept his attentions,’*. * 

Julia Dexter started, and her fair face 
flashed a little. 

“What, not when wo perfectly understand 
each other?” 

“If I comprehend your reply, Mr. Nor¬ 
wood lias proposed to you?” asked Mrs. 
Stanley, avoiding a direct reply to her niece. 
“Yes.” 

“And you have rofused him?” 

“Yes.” 

“You think him, however, an estimable 
young man; one whom it would bo wrong in 
nnywiso to tritle with?” 

“.Most certainly I do. Aunt Hope. John 
Norwood is a good, a noble follow; honorable, 
and generous hearted to the euro; intelligent 
and agreeable too, as you have seen. 1 do 
not love him; ho docs not realize my ideal of 
the man I could marry; but I esteem him 
shore any gentleman who visits me.” 

“Well then, Julia, I have only to repeat my 
remark, you have no right to receive attentions, 
because it is doing him a wrong.” 

“I don’t seo how. Aunt Hope ?” 

“Because it is only keeping alive in his 
heart a hopo which can never bo realized. You 
know, I know, everybody wholind the slightest 
penetration,, and saw you together for half un 
hour, would perceive that this young man was 
enamored of you; and it is wrong to indulge 
him with your society when it only stimulates 
an affection, which by your own showing, you 
cannot reciprocate. It Is only weaving about 
his heart tboso chaius which it may cost him, 
you know not how much of Buffering and agony 
to break.” 

“Bear me, Aunt Hope,” said tho girl, with 
n shrug of her pretty, sloping shoulders, though 
her face looked serious, “you fairly make mo 
shudder! What shall I do!” 

“Break off this acquaintance at once; for, 
disguise it my dear child, to yourself, with 
what pretty sophistries you may, love of admi¬ 
ration is at the bottom of all this. You smile 
upon this young man, you receive his atten¬ 
tions, you talk and jest with him ; ho looks in 
your face, and feeds anew the idolatry with 
which he regards you. It is not enough to 
say that he understands your true sentiments; 
while you treat him ns you did this morning, 
'he man trill hnve hope, and the truer nnd 
nobler ho is, the harder at last will it bo to 
surrender you.” 


> “I never looked at it in this light boforc.” 

? Julia Dexter spoke half to herself, this time, 
? slowly revolving tho scissors around her 
s fingers. 

> “I daro say not,” somewhat sadly subjoined 
pMrs. Stanley, resuming her sewing, nnd stitch¬ 
ing rapidly a low moments, then dropping her 
swork, she continued with an eurncstuess that 
'flushed her faded cheeks, and lent a sirange 

> charm to her grave, gentle face. “I cannot 
^understand how it is, that so many of my sex 
Sarc so culpably to blauio, in their social rela¬ 
tions with men. They talk and jest, and what 
>is a thousand times w f orso, they act us if a 
)man’s heart were a thing mostly created for 
Hhoir amusement. I have secu women, generous, 
>truo and ■conscientious, lovely in all other 
^respects, totally blind, utterly at fault in this 
>oue. 

I “ Do you know, Julia Dexter, that it is a 
>serious thing, and one for which God holds us 
j accountable to trifle with another’s affections ?” 

> “I am not trifliug with John Norwood,” 
>asseverated Julia Dexter, with strong feeling in 
Jevery word Bho uttered. “ 1 should scorn, Aunt 
>Uopc, to carry on a flirtation with any man.” 

5 “ Call tilings by their right names, my child l 

>Bo honest with yourself, and acknowledge that 
i every charm and every grace which you may 
possess is only a suare to him; and remember 
>thnt when a woman satisfies herself she cannot 
’accept a man, that the separation betwixt her- 
>sclf and him ought to bo entire, so long as her 
^presence and society holds the old charm and 
■influence over him. It cannot snfely be other¬ 
wise; and for myself, I would sooner part with 
my right hand than feel tlmt because of any 
vanity, or any thoughtlessness of mine, I hnd 
| broken a man’s heart, or blighted his hnppi- 
>nc88 for life.** 

! “ But, aunty, your ideal of men is so high, 

just after your own pattern. Their hearts nro 
not so easily broken or their lives blighted, as 
you imagine.’* 

“But they aro sometimes; and it is very 
’shallow logic to excuse one’s own faults, be¬ 
cause of other people’s.” 

| “I know it, Aunt Hope, and I’am sorry that 
I accepted Mr. Norwood’s invitation to ride 
over to tho mills with him this afternoon.” 

“Letit'bc the last time, Julia. You owe it 
to yourself and to him to make this separation 
entire. 

“But I do hate to lose John as a friend, 
aunty. I like his society, and it’s dreadful dull 
out hero, Sometimes.” 

! 4< I am sorry; but I should not bo a very 
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desirable aunt if I would counsol my niece to Jthat great grief with a serene spirit toward the 
do wrong, because it was pleasanter.” >home-roof of the Father. 

It was a smile, sweet and touching in its [ Mrs. Stanley had never met the young 
solicitous tenderness, which was now lifted to/merchant, John Norwood, until that morning; 
the face of Julia Dexter. She was very fond t for though ho had been for two years a visitor 
of her nunt, generous and impulsive withal, [at her brother’s, it happened that he was 
and she sprang forward and threw her small, > absent from the city when the lady was with 
white arms nbout the lady’s neck, exclaiming— [her niece, tbo previous year. 

“Well, Aunt Hope, your niece would bo a 1 Ho was a young man of most pleasing 
very unworthy one, if, with such a counsellor, [address, a favorite with all who knew him; 
she did not do tho right, and she will!” > generous, confiding, with deep and pertino- 

At that moment Doctor Dexter, the father >cious affections, 
of Julia, entered tho room to tell his sister and [ It never entered the heart or mind of Julia 
daughter that the dahlia’s for which they had I Dexter that sho was in anywiso responsible, 
been watching for several days, had opened [because that these affections had been lavished 
after the last niglit'B rain; and the ladies > on her. She was just the Btylo of woman to 
hurried out to see the blossoms, and the subject [suit John Norwood, and she could not help 
of their last half hour’s conversation was dis- > being pleased with his society, 
missed. > Still she always felt n lack of strength and 

Julia Dexter was an intelligent and unusually [force in liis character, which excluded anj 
interesting girl, in the twenty-fourth spring of >deep regard on her part, for Julia Dexter vu 
her life. If sho had not positive beauty, sho had [ono of those women whoso heart demanded 
grace and expression which were far more > these in the man sho should marry. 
Attractive. Her face was a bright, sweet one; J Her husband must, to her imagination, be i 
and her conversational powers, her natural'hero, and this John Norwood, with his graceful 
sprightliness, and adaptation, made her a [ person, and pleasing social gifts, woulu never 
singular favorite with gentlemen. 'be. But Julia was too kind-hearted, and really 

She was awaro of all this, hut the knowledge , thought too much of tho young man to wotnd 
had not spoiled her. Heart, conscience, prin- [him more than was necessary, and her sympi- 
ciplcs, sho possessed all these; but she had jthios were greatly stirred when sho saw the 
large approbativeness, and sho was too fond [agony her refusal cost him. 
of admiration. > It was a very gentle, yet to do»her justice, 

Julia was an only child, and for ten years [a decided one; but she made an egregious 
her fathor had been a widower, and ho nover > mistake, when she desired him to visit her il 
saw a fault in his darling, and indulged her >all times as a friend ; a privilege of which he 
lightest whim. No one can bo surrounded [was only too glad to avail himself; so slieand 
constantly with an atmosphere of admiration >tho lover sho had refused were thrown con- 
and flattery, without some moral enervation [stantly together, on terms of greater intimacy 
following, as the necessary result, and Julia > than ever. 

Dexter had not escaped tho influences of such a [ Ho brought her flowers, and books, and 
nurture. »fruits; ho took her to ride, and to walk; he 

Still her instincts for truth and right were 5 was her usual attendant at a sail, or party, or 
very strong, and her father’s sister, who ex- : pic-nic; she sang for him her sweetest song?, 
changed a visit with her every year, exerted :>and there was no week in which John Norwood 
a most healthful influence over the blossoming [did not visit her, and as Julia's homo was a 
years of her niece’s life. >few miles from tho city, tho young merchant's 

Mrs. Hope Stanley was a noble, Christian [carriage always remained for sevoral hours it 
woman—a woman who in daily life strovo to >the front gate of tho doctor’s pteHsant cottage; 
realize her highest ideals; ono whoso nature [and yet all these things wore done in the name 
sorrow had exalted and clarified. Sho had > of friendship -’-and Julia Dexter made herself 
passed the meridian of her life; but down [believe that these relations wore altogether 
among the still valleys of old ago would Mrs. harmless—that John Norwood understood her 
Hope Stanley carry the fresh flowing sympa- > feelings, and there was nothing that should 
thics of her youth; and though the husband of [prevent his being her friend, 
her girlhood, and the two sweet children which » Of course there was not; but Jiflia Dexter 
had gladdened them awhile, were in Heaven [know very well that it was a moral impossibi- 
before her, she walked under tho shadow of >lity for John Norwood to bo more than this. 
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She read the utter refutation of her pretty, 
plausible sophistry in every tone of his voice, 
ami every glance of his cyo9, anil she knew 
perfectly well that his heart still clung to the 
idol of its worship; but Julia Doxtor wag wil¬ 
fully blind. She would not see that the indul¬ 
gence of her society was doing to John Nor¬ 
wood the crudest wrong that a woman could 
do to a truo and sincere man; and she did not 
look down into the silent chambers of her own 
soul, and see there how vanity and love oj 
admiration was warping her judgment, and 
siiniulating her to a course of action which the 
better part of her nature must have risen up 
and condemned. For the admiration of John 
Norwood teas very pleasant to her. She knew 
very well the smiles and tones, the words and 
glances, which kept him at her side; and she 
knew too, that his heart could never be attracted 
towards any other woman, so long as she held 
her old influence over him; and yet because 
his adoration was so gratifyingto her self-love, 
she permitted her victim to continue in her 
toils. 

But Mrs. Stanley’s plain, straightforward 
questions and arguments had' aroused her 
niece’s conscience, and it was with a pang of 
remorse she dressed herself for the ride she 
hid promised to take with the young merchant 
that afternoon. 

She heard tho carriage stop at the gate, as 
she stood before her mirror, her head resting 
on her hand, and her conduct for the last year 
rising up beforo her in its real features, and 
appalling her with reproaches. 

The moment after the carriage wheels had 
stopped, a young lady sprang up the stairs, 
and bounded into the room, where Julia stood 
before the mirror. 

She was a brilliant, linughty looking girl, 
about Julia’s age, dressed in that elaborate 
style which best suited her, Sho had a face 
which you might have admired, but not loved. 

“Why, Isabella!” oxclnimcd Julia, lifting 
her head from her hand. 

“Aren’t you glad to see me, Julia?” 

“Very,” was the cordial response. 

“I met Mr. Norwood this morning, when I 
*ns out on a shopping tour,” said the fair, 
haughty lady, throwing herself into a chair, 
uid fanning herself with a rare sandal-wood 
,an > “and I availed myself of the opportunity 
o mako all tho inquiries about you that I 
■ould. 

“The young gentleman informed mo that ho 
>ad made an engagement to ride over to the 
ailla with you this afternoon, and invited me 


Jjto accompany you, thinking probably it would 
.gratify you. But I accepted the invitation, 
and hero I nm. What makes you look sober, 
SJulia?” and the bright eyes opened wide on 
Pthc girl’s face. 

£ “Nothing that I can toll you, Isabel. Some¬ 

how I don’t feci like taking this ride.” 

> “Don’t feel like taking it! What will Mr. 
cNorwood say? You will break his heart.” 

5 “Don’t say that, Isabel! Mr. Norwood and 
s I are only friendsand the look of scrious- 
ejness deepened into pain. 

“Well, all I’ve got to say, Julia Dexter, is, 
that it isn’t John Norwood’s fault if he is only 
your friend,” watching tho girl narrowly, as 
sho arranged her thick, brown plaits of hair. 

To Julia Dexter’s honor be it recorded that 
she preserved inviolable the secret of John 
Norwood’s affection for her, and that her friend 
had only suspected it from tho young man’s 
manner. 

> “Well, granting what you say is true, Isabel, 
£it is not right to encourage his attentions;” 
>and Julia spoke more to herself than to her 
£ auditor. 

> “ Yes, it is right enough to receive them, if 
>bo knows your real feelings towards him, you 
>absurd littlo puss. A woman may make a 
) friend of her lover, without doing any harm 
jrmsuro!” 

> “But maybe it is doing wrong to him— 
l wrong if in anywise ho indulges a hope which 

must end in bitterness and disappointment?” 
Julia’s tones placed an interrogation point at 
the end of her sentence. 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed her guest, with her 
light, quick, heartless laugh. “ You arc so 
squeamish, Julia Dexter. Men’s hearts are 
tougher than you suspect, and they’ll bear a 
little pressure, just like India rubber. Rest 
assured your lovers will not shoot or drown 
themselves, because you refuse them; and tho 
best way generally is to smooth tho denial as 
much as possible, and keep it out of sight in 
general. You don’t know much about men, 
Julia.” 

And these words sank into the young girl’s 
heart, and Julia Dexter asked herself if, after 
all, her friend’s sentiments were not very near 
the truth. 

Of course her Aunt Hope was the best and 
noblest woman in tho whole work!—everybody 
knew that; but then, her ideals of life and con¬ 
duct were all so refined and exalted, that it 
was almost impossible to carry them out* in 
every day practical life 

She wasn’t going to disturb herself any more 
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about the matter. John Norwood knew just 
where she stood, and if he chose to visit her, 
it was his own fault. Men’s hearty weren’t so 
easily broken after all. 

Julia Dexter’s thoughts run on after this 
fashion as she arranged her shawl and hat 
before the glass, for her friend had excused 
herself, and gone down stairs to entertain the 
young merchant until Julia presented herself. 

The two girls had been schoolmates, and the 
intimacy, commenced when they were children, 
had never been suspended. 

Isabella Nichols was a brilliant, dashing 
girl, with no high ideals or standards of life; 
thoroughly worldly in all her pursuits and 
aims. 

She was accomplished after the fashionable 
standard; she had grace, wit, and tact, but 
heart or high principles, very little. 

Julia Dexter was vastly her superior in all 
the moral range of feeling and purpose ; but 
the influence of a companion like Isabella 
Nichols over a young, impressible nature, 
could be only injurious, especially when its 
whole force was brought to bear on the 
weakest side of Julia Dexter’s character; and 
this was approbativencss, and love of admira¬ 
tion. 

Mrs. Stanley left her niece in a few days 
after the conversation which wo have recorded, 
and the subject was not renewed by the 
ladies—indeed, Julia avoided it. 

John Norwood continued his visits as before, 
and they grew more frequent; for the year 
was falling into autumn, and Julia found her 
country home a little dull, for it was not 
always convenient to visit the city, and the 
visits and attentions of John Norwood became 
a sort of necessity, in the absence of any one 
wbo eclipsed him. Julia Dexter’s conscience 
was not, however, always at ease. There were 
glances and pressures of the hand, at meeting 
and parting, which she could not misinterpret, 
and there were times when the shadow on John 
Norwood’s forehead, and the involuntary sighs 
that crept up from his heart, told his hostess, 
as no words could have done, of the doubt and 
pain that wrung it. 

But, on the whole, the young lover was 
usually cheerful, or full of high spirits, in the 
presence of his enchantress. How could he 
help living on the hope which all her actions 
kept alive, no matter what her words said ? 
But, at last, the end came. Late in the win¬ 
ter, Julia Dexter met, on a brief visit to the 
city, a young lawyer, in whom she at once 
became interested. 
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J The attraction was mutual, and in a 
c weeks, the young gentleman was a very fre- 
j quent guest at her father’s. John Norwood 
had been absent a month, and it so happened 
that he did not meet the young lawyer, 
or suspect the true state of things, for some 
time. But one evening, the two gentlemen met 
at the residence of Doctor Dexter. Love has 
singular acuteness, and, though his hostess 
was polite as ever, still, John Norwood felt 
’there was an indescribable change in her man¬ 
ner, and that ho was not, as heretofore, the 
|most favored guest. lie left early, and when 
f Julia accompanied him into the hall, he said to 
, her— 

> “You know wo made on engagement last 
>week, to go out into the woods, and gather 

> trailing arbutus, some pleasant day this week; 
>are you engaged to-morrow, Julia ?” 

I > “Yes, Mr. Norwood;” with a little fluttering 
in her check—“ I have promised Mr. Paulding 
that I will ride down to tho shore with him; so 
we must defer gathering the flowers to some 
other day.” 

“ As you like.” Thero was something hoarse 
•>and hard in tho monosyllables, which made 
Pthe girl look up in John Norwood’s face. It 
Jjwas very white, and about tho mouth, and m 

I s the eyes, there was a look of terrible suf¬ 
fering. 

“ What is the matter, John ?” exclaimed the 
lady, in real alarm. 

“Oh, Julia, you don’t know!—you don’t 
know!” and then, as if afraid to trust himself 
farther, he hurried away. But his hostess 
caught that last wild, almost frantic glance, 
that his eyes shot on her as they parted, 
c She could not misunderstand that, and a 
Ssharp pang smote the heart of Julia Dexter, 
Cand her fair face was uneasy and troubled, as 
Pshe returned to the parlor, 
s “What is the matter?” asked the young 
P lawyer, as he rose up, and took the small hands 
Pof his hostess, and looked earnestly and fondly 
cin her face. 

J> “Nothing; at least, nothing that lean tell 
jjyou, Mr. Paulding and a bright smile chased 
Pthe gloom from the brown eyes. 

< “Will you tell me whether this Mr. Nor- 
5wood is a friend, or more than this?” for the 
Syoung lawyer was ill at ease, on witnessing 
Pthe evident familiarity of the lady and her 
£ guest. 

c “Oh, he is only a friend. We havo known 
Peach other intimately for years, and of course, 
<he feels quite at home hero.” 

The lover was satisfied, and a little later, 
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Julia Dexter listened to words which were the 
sweetest her ear had ever caught, and which 
filled her heart, like the jubilant chime of mar¬ 
riage bells; and, in the first joy of her 
betrothal, there stole across her no memory of 
the true love she had wronged, or the heart 
that her carelessness and vanity had broken! 
But, that night in her dreams, the white, 
agonized face of John Norwood, rose, and 
stood before her; and, with a start, she woke 
up; and, in the darkness, her pillow was wet 
with tears of sorrow and self-reproach. 

Two days later, the young merchant called 
on Julia again. It was an afternoon in the 
late May, full of fragrance, and of opening 
blossoms, and of all the joy of the year’s 
awaking. * 

The young man looked worn and pale, os 
though ho had gone through some sharp con¬ 
flict during the last two days; but he said, 
with his old manner— 

“I have come to take you to the woods, this 
time, and I can have no excuse, Julia.” 

“You must, Mr. Norwood, for I am expecting 
company.” 

Julia said this very reluctantly, for she dis¬ 
liked to pain the young man; but there was 
no help for it, and Mr. Paulding had as¬ 
sured her he should be with her before four 
o’clock. 

“Julia, are you expecting Mr. Paulding this 
afternoon 

Her face made answer before her lips did— 

“I think he may be here.” 

“And are you going to marry that man?” 

“It is too bad to question me in this way, 
Mr. Norwood,” her bowed face, burning with 
its blushes. 

John Norwood did not heed her words ; he 
seized both her hands, and fairly crushed them 
in bis own. 

“Ob, Julia Dexter!” he groaned, in a voice 
that would have melted to pity a heart far 
harder than his listener’s—“ I had not sus¬ 
pected this !—I cannot believe it!” 

“Why John, you distress me. Don’t act 
so. You know I told you long ago that there 
was no hope.” 

“But I did hope, Julia Dexter. How could 
I help it, with your sweet face, that I was 
ready to fall down and worship,. before me 
every few days, and your lips full of smiles, as 
your voice was full of welcomes. I was a fool, 
perhaps ; but I couldn’t help it, so long as you 
allowed mo the blessed sight of you; and 
flow—oh, Julia! I’m a proud man, and it’s 
bard that you should see me like this; but it 1 


.would have been better if I had died—better 
Yf I had died !” 

, And, with those words, ho gave her one 
| wild, greedy look, threw his arms about her, 
and kissed her forehead over and over, and 
[then he was gone, and Julia Dexter sat all 
alone, weeping the bitterest tears of her life. 

| And John Norwood mounted his horse, and 
dashed swiftly homeward. Alas! in that 
.bitterest agony of his life, he had no faith 
in the great Love, that would have healed his 
broken spirit—he had made to himself an 
'earthly idol, and when it was broken, he felt 
that in all the world there was no rest for his 
.soul. 

1 Madness had fired his heart and brain, and 
,on his way home, his glance just grazed the 
'still, deep river, its bright waters asleep 
between the fringes of swamp willows, and 
with that glance hit purpose teas taken! He 
hurried to his office, wrote a brief note to his 
widowed mother, and rode back to the banks 
of the river. There was a heavy plunge, 
and—may God have mercy upon the soul of 
John Norwood ! 

The news came to Julia Dexter as she sat 
with her lover that night, on the very sofa 
where she and John Norwood had passed so 
many pleasant hours together. 

It was a terrible blow to her; still, the 
circumstances were not very accurately re¬ 
ported, and Julia believed that the young man 
had accidentally fallen into the river, and 
been drowned; but she passed a sleepless 
night, thinking of their .last interview on 
earth. The next day, she received a message 
from Mrs. Norwood, the mother of the dead 
man, requesting that she would call on her 
before night. 

Julia had only met the lady once, but she 
knew that John had often spoken of her to his 
mother, and she supposed that it was on this 
account that the afflicted woman desired to 
see her, and receive her sympathy; and, with 
A sad heart, the young girl rode over to the 
house of mourning. 

' “ Come with me,” said the stricken mother, 

after she had looked sternly a moment in 
Julia’s face; and she led her into the next 
room, where he lay, as if in slumber, the dark 
locks clustering about his forehead, and the 
features settled into such white peacefulness, 
that it did not seem his young manhood had 
been thus suddenly stricken out of him. “He 
was all that 1 had in the world—my precious 
boy, and I loved him better than my own. life, 
and you have laid him there , Miss Dexter I 
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“Don’t start, and look at me so, now ; you 
can’t give me back my boy, for it’s too late ; 
but, if it hadn’t boen for you, liis poor mother 
wouldn’t be looking this day upon his dead face. 
You broke his heart, with your pretty face, and 
your bright, winning ways. I was afraid of it for 
a whole yoar; for I saw that he worshipped you, 
though he never said much about it; and I used 
to hint it sometimes; but there would always 
come a look into his face that I couldn’t bear to 
see. and he would say—‘Don’t say that, mo¬ 
ther; Julia Dexter would never let mo visit her 
so, and treat me as she does, if she didn’t caro 
for me, no matter what she may say P 

“But there he lies now, and I want you to 
feel that you’ve killed my boy and broken his 
mother’s heart.” 

Mrs. Norwood was an old woman, and John 
was the youngest of the four boys over whom 
her mother-heart had poured the old cry of 
Rachel of Rama. Julia Dexter uttered no 
word, standing before the still face of the dead 
man; but her face was white as his. She 
went silently out of the house, but before she 
reached the carriage where her father waited 
for her, she fell in a swoon on the pavement 
stones. 

for days afterwards they trembled for her 
reason. Her Aunt Hope was sent for, and day 
and night she comforted the remorse stricken 
girl, and listened to her ceaseless sclf-upbraid- 
ings. 

“ You told me what to do, Aunt Hope, but I 
loved his admiration, and I knew it was this all 
the time, although I wouldn’t admit it to my¬ 
self, which made mo keep him at my side; 
and now I must carry through life the thought 
that I am his murderer I” 

Mrs. Stanley did all that it was in her power 
to do. She went to Mrs. Norwood and painted 
her niece’s agony in such words, that the 
mourning mother’s heart was melted, and she 
went to Julia and told her she forgave her for 
the wrong she had done her son. 

And at last Mrs. Stanley’s counsels took 
root in the heart of her niece, and repentance 
took the place of remorse, and she rose up from 
her sick bed a wiser and a better woman. 

She acquainted her lover with all the cir¬ 
cumstances of her intimacy with John Norwood, 
but he tried to soften her self-upbraidings, and 
his love never permitted him to see that 8he 
did not falsely accuse herself. They were 
married, and Julia Paulding was very happy 
with the husband of her youth; but there was 
one memory which threw a shadow over many 
of the hours of her life. 


She was an earnest, Christian woman, a 
loving wife, a devoted mother; for in that long, 
bitter season of remorse, she had learned that 
the only healing for the sinning and the suffer¬ 
ing is in the Voice of the Master, flowing 
sweetly and tenderly down through its long 
path of centuries, “Thy faith hath Baved thee, 
go in pence.” 
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■Sunset $cucric. 

BY NKTTtE VEHKOK. 

“Live well—and then, when thou art called 
to die; thou art of age to claim eternity.'* 

^ Ifow much real beauty and worth lies hid- 
<dcn in this sentiment. Pious lips uttered it— 

£ lowly hearts received nnd cherished it as a 
precept of undoubted truth. It dispelled dark¬ 
s’ ness from many a mind, cheered many a weary 
£and fainting one, nnd gave new hope and 
\courage to the diehenrtened and sad. 

\ “ hive weir’-—not in cherishing every dream 

’-of ambition, and being forgetful of life’s daily 
£ duties— not in worshipping gold, and being 
unmindful of Him “who formed the heavens 

> and the earth”— not in hoarding unconsecrated 
£ wealth, but in constant communion with the 
.'great All-Father—in a sweet confidence nnd 

trust in His protecting care—in the perform¬ 
ance of every duty which he hath laid upon us 
*—in an earnest desire and effort to benefit 
'those with whom wo mingle in life’s busy 
>throng; in this way we may indeed “ live well 
>and when the little tenement which is called 
>“tho spirit's earthly boundary” may mingle 
iwitli its kindred dust, our name may long 
•remain stainless, a rich legacy to those who, 
Cliko ourselves, may practise the art of living 
r well. 

i And then, how sweet the promise, how rich 
'the reward! “Live well, and then how soon 

> soe’er thou'rt called to die, thou nrt of ago to 
: claim ctcrnitj\” Thousands have lived until 
>ago has laid a frosty mantle around tlicir 
\ brows, nnd pointed with trembling finger down 
-to tho narrow tomb. 

J Life lias been to them a long, long scene of 
flight find'Bitn<lc; wliilo Time, on busy mission, 

I has borne his faithful record of their ill-spent 
: hours up to iho heavenly court. No loving 
• angel, with benignant smile, has bent above 
? their pillow at death, with the sweet whisper, 
j “thou art of age to claim eternity.” 
i But, from shorter lives, from those whose 
; day Imd been scarcely woven into a chain of 
>ycars, brighter histories may bo written. Then 
’ have lived tcfll. Virtue 1ms sealed her signet on 
their brows; faith has firmly clasped their 
\ souls, twining tendrils around tho throne of 
; Deity; love has gilded their morning sky; 

;hope has beautified each opening hour; and 
;when life’s realities seemed merging in»o 
•death’s uncertainty, may wo not well supposo 
itliat seraph spirits from tho unseen shore 
; sweetly echoed the gladsome message, “ Thoct 
jmay’st claim eternity 1” 
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looks like a garden of living flowors ; but alas! 
her smilesand the blossoms aro not real. They, 
live but for the eye of the spectator. Behind 
tho scenes they turn to rouged cheeks and 
tinseled canvas. 

Tho ballet girl at homo, is a very different 
being from the fairy queen who flourishes her 
gilded Bcoplro upon the stage. AY hen you see 
a ballot girl executing her capricious phanta¬ 
sies with so much case, call to mind what it 
has cost her to arrive at so much perfection— 
a cost not only of labor, but of real suffering. 

At six, sho is placed under tho care of some 
good dancing master, who never pauses before 
tho means of achieving an effectual result. 
Every morning, when the class is opened, tho 
poor child’s feet aro placed, tho beds together, 
and tho toes pointing outwards, in a straight 
lino, in slits in tho floor, made expressly for 
tho purpose. Sho cries at first, lior face is 
distorted by misery; but ii is in vain ; she 
must submit. 

After a month’s training, sho can turn her 
feet without the machine of torture. Then 
begins tho posturing excrciso, which consists 
of efforts, seemingly impossible at first, to bend 
tho loins across a bar; and then, unaided, 


sometimes amused. Tho wonderful fonts that J0 „ bor toc8j or do a doIcn 0<luaI i y wonderful 
aro performed in his presence, aro taken as > tbing8( and BmiIo all lbo wlliIo . 
they seem, as if tho “ artisto” wero to tho man- j Tcn ycars pbo , la8 8pont at lb ; 3 vio ] clU 
ncr born. Tho author of Women in New > teacbingi and now> at 8 i ltc en, sl.o enters a 
lork," has lifted tho veil, and let us hnvo a > corp8 do ballet, as ono of tho minor members, 
glimpse of tho way in which tlio ballet girl is ?g, 10 walks bebilld tbo others, on the third row, 
prepared for lior airy performances, which, ? receiving three dollars a wcok, and finds most 
must bo said, aro never pleasing to a puro miiid; < of ber own costumo8 . u cr mother (they all 
and to witnoss which, wo think no young man £ bav0 mothers) is over besido her, watching anil 
who really Iovcb and respects them, will take his Jr bo pi n g, Ono day, tho third best danscuse is 


regain an upright position. Fresh cries, tears, 

. and Bufferings. Vshaw! it is nothing to the 

5l7hl> J initiated. She is Bolaccd by tho assurance 

^ U H C ^ vi/U ** >tlmt all tho world will drag lior in a triumphal 

fearsome day. 

[That very capricious and evading creature, > M lagti tbc i oinB haT0 b(!CO m 0 supple ; she 
llmamusement-lovingpublio, is not opt to look > can 8pringi pi r0 uctte, or bound twenty times 
Wow tho surface, to seo at what cost ho 19 > a minute, without being out of breath ; or run 

.--rri,« ni-firi fnaio tt.nl > . . .. _ _ 


sister, or his sweetheart.] 

An airy vision seems to rise before your eyes, 


>ill; tbo unknown girl is called upon to fill hcr 
*plaeo for tlio night. Sho fulfils her task to the 


ami you see a beautiful creature, all grace and \satisfaction of the director; sho has been no- 
lirightncss, floating in tho radinneo of tlio ?ticcd. Another time, the second danscuse is 
golden gas-light, to the sound of joyous music. Sabsent; she replaces hcr with complete suc- 
Hhe is rosy-checked with happiness, and rn-rcess; and, as a crowning triumph, a something 
diant with Brailes, and you cannot divest your- S 0 r other calls upon her ono night to tako the 
self of tho idea that alio dances because she ? first part in tbo ballet, and audaciously and 
loves it. Even when you know that sho docs 5 admirably she docs it. Her mother takes three 
it to earn her bread and butter, you still fancy C pinches of snuff extra, (all the mothers of the 
dint sho must feel light-hearted and happy. 5 ballet girls take Bnuff) in proof that her dreams 
The painted scene through which she glides, < ar c realized. 
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She thereupon quits her garret, “where she< 
and her daughter had existed, and takesJ 
an apartment on the second floor. As ker< 
child rises in the world, she descends tke< 
stairs. J 

Nevertheless, tho ox-figurant, who has be- s 
come a celebrity of the first-class, continues ( 
her prncticings, as before, at home, to preserve J 
her suppleness and activity. She worked to< 
obtain them : she must now work not to lose < 
them. Every gesture is studied before a glass. J 
She bends backwards, bounds, stoops, springs < 
upwards, and flits like a bird, from branch to < 
branch, and when she requires a little repose j 
from her labors, amuses herself by twisting < 
round a triangle. < 

She flies from one city to another; and if< 
she succeeds, as only one in a thousand does, J 
she will realize a fortune either by her profes- < 
sion, or by catching a very rich, and of course, < 
very silly husband. < 
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©fui of thq ^tciu gear. 

by ms* rr. 

“ Forgive 119 our trespasses, as we forgive thoso 
who trespass against us.” 

Squire Thornton sat in his easy chair heforo 
a glowing fire ono night in Docember, the last 
in fact of thnt month, and of another year. 

Cold and crystal dear, the atmosphere with¬ 
out gave back in sharp, keen cohoes every 
tone striking it; the silvery cliiino of joyous 
bolls, the hurried tread of podcstrians hasten¬ 
ing homeward; and more distant, tlio confused 
murmur of the city’s jarring life, swelling and 
sinking, but never long subdued. Within this 
quiet, old-fasliioncd parlor, tho wood-firo roared 
and crackled, cutting with sword-like flames 
the huge fantastic shadows, which wandered 
over floor and ceiling, like tho restless ghosts 
of a whole generation dead. Something sub¬ 
stantial and friendly gave to the antiquo fur- 
nituro a peculiar grace; and from tho walls 
family portraits looked down, stern or smiling 
as tho case might be, a weird, silent company, 
whoso lips neither love or sympathy over won! 
from their mocking repose. 

Harold Thornton sat alone, and though little 
given to dreaming, tho spell of tho dying year; 
was on him, and ho listened to its voice. A 
lonely, isolated being, to his gain tiie past! 
opened no brightening vista of years which' 
affection had crowned and snnotifiod; round! 
him centered no sweet hornet ies. In ids father’s' 
house, and his own boyhood’s shelter, gquiro 
Thornton existed with no more companionnblo 
shapes about his way than tho phantom me¬ 
mories of youth, and how ho was no longer 
young. 


American Periodicals 


> Mnny times of lute, this man had questioned 
J soberly, the -wisdom of liia life’s uims and fulfil¬ 
lment. Tho world crowned his career as a 

* success; in the depths of his heart Ilnrold 
>Thornton know it to be a failure. Ago was 
’creeping over him, stirring in his breast the 

• yearning for something deeper than ho had 

> known—Love, which should greet him with 
>smiles at his own threshold, and follow him 
.with tenrs to tho shadows of another leading 

* outward and Beyond. 

1 To-night, ob ho reviewed page after page of 
That unwritten history which every soul con¬ 
tains, his mother’s face seemed bent on him 
with Bad, reproachful tenderness, as if rebuking 
some sin still unreponted of. Full well Harold 
,Thornton knew tho shape of that early wrong, 
which had pained him Borcly, and now re¬ 
turned again. 

In the* wide world there was but one person 
with whom he claimed liny kindred, and with 
| thnt ono ho had exchanged no token for six¬ 
teen years. Each returning season brought 
.with it some softening of regrot, but an iron 
Will aud pride had reared the barrier, nnd still 

• it rose sternly between Harold Thornton and 
Tub only sister. Family quarrels often origi- 
umte in “trifles light ns air;” tho root of bit¬ 
terness alluded to was planted in this wise— 

A college classmate nnd rival, for whom 
Thornton lmd conceived a violent prejudice, 
Paw and loved his sister Marian, then a young 
and beautiful girl. Ordinarily the matter 
would not have como under liis special juris¬ 
diction, but since their early orphanhood, 
Harold had felt himself to bo the natural ad¬ 
visor of liia sister's movements, although an¬ 
other guardian had been appointed her by law. 
Violently, and therefore unwisely, ho opposed 
tho connection, still unable to urgo anything 
beyond a personal piquo against tho successful 
wooer. This utterly failed; nnd Marian Thorn¬ 
ton became eventually tho wife of Richard 
Wyldo. But in the heat of his indignation, the 
brother declared ho would have no more deal¬ 
ings with bo wilful a sister, and up to this hour 
had kept his evil vow. 

It was a sad weight upon tho warm henTt of 
the woman, when, for the first tirao separated, 
there sprang up between horsolf and brother 
no letters or tokens to speak of a chasm filled 
by hourly remembrances. Year by year, at 
now ties entwined her lifo, nnd tho circle of 
homo widened, she sighed nnd wept over the 
nnimoBlty which no effort on her part had 
power to quench; gradually tlicso attempt* 
ceased, and eilcnco far worso than of death 
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reigned between them. For him, a man’s life 
of eager activity was in store, and into this 
gulf lie had plunged, whirling with the tido. 
But when the busy day was ended, and tho 
hour for repose and memory returned, there 
came with it reflections which forbade rest, 
which tho smiles and prosperity of tho world 
oould not destroy. Yet long after time had 
dissipated tho boyish prejudice against his 
brother-in-law, an affectionate yearning went 
out towards the sister he had ignored, and tho 
children ho had nover seen; pride still domi¬ 
nant checked tho kindlier impulse, and nerved 
his heart to stouter resistance. 

Upon tho night alluded to, tho solitary occu¬ 
pant of tho spacious and lonely old drawing¬ 
room ; more lonely by far fer the silver voiced 
momories which sang by its hearth ; had striven 
vainly to shake off tho dull weight of thought 
to which tlw hour naturally gavo riso. The 
New Year can scarcely commence its mission, 
in tho most thoughtless human soul, with no 
warning to renewed vigor of purpose; moro 
pungent regret for error committed; and the 
angel whoso tears aro said to efface tho dark 
■tain of sin repented, stood unseen by Squire 
Thyrnton’s chair, waiting to perform its 
heavenly mission. 

“Heigh-ho!’* with a sudden start ho rose 
from his seat, and began pacing to and fro 
with steady, monotonous trond; glnnoing up 
now and then from tho darkoned floor to the 
windows, which, with shades still undrawn, 
framed the white, frosty splendor of tho win¬ 
ter’s night. The clock upon tho mantel ticked 
dreamily as the momenta rounded and fell, 
and still the tire light wavered and tho shadows 
grew densor. Suddenly tho room bqcnmo 
flooded with tho rich, soft harmony of a fami¬ 
liar air, every note of which, thrilled with its 
perfect melody like the most exquisite human 
voice. Such, however, it was not, but the 
tiny Swiss clock, which was a music box ns 
well. Mournfully, sweetly it sang on, and on, 
passing from one air to another with tho slow 
gliding motion of its invisible fingers. Up 
from tho Past it seemed to bring tho music of 
early departing days, So many friends and 
hopes, so much of life itself gone! how soon 
might his own placo become vacant; yet where 
would the void bo felt? 

It was long Binco tho language of prayer 
had parsed,his lips; now.it seemed the only 
channel into which feeling could flow. Tho 
fow.and simple, petitions within whose circle 
all vast and eternal meanings congregate— 
learned at hia mother’s knoe, he now repeated, 


> “ Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those 
\*eho trespass tgainst us!” Like a sudden ray 

> of light, thero darted in upon his soul a per¬ 
ception of tho self-condemnation which tho 

> words implied. Again and ngain, with still 

> deepeningpower, tho sentence reechoed through 
his mind, and tho veil of self-deceit fell from 
his clearer vision. Tho departing year rolled 
its dark current to his feet, and upon llmt tide 
was flung tho burden of a proud and long 
sinning nature. There was no sound of do- 
parting wings, ns tho recording angel hastened 
with his sweet story heavenward; but in that 
hour of struggling emotion the man was not 
alone, though his witnesses came and went 
upon steps of air. 

* * * * * 

“ Como away Grace, and let William close 
tho shutters !’* 

“ Not just yet mother, plcaso ?” 

11 But it is so chilly ! how can you bo cora- 
fortablo in tho window?’* 

As sho spoke, the lady drew nearer tho 
cheery, glowing grate; and then with a glance 
over the bright and tasteful drawing-room, 
settled herself moro snugly in her easy chair. 
It was tho evening of New Year’s day, and 
busied with friendly callers, and the inter¬ 
change of greetings and good wishes, there 
had really been no half hour which could be 
given to moro serious, perhaps sadder reflec¬ 
tions. “Between tho dark and the daylight 1 ' 
the time had come, and with eager and rapid 
survey she reviowed tho life she had livod and 
finished. 

So rich and full of blessing, tho shadows 
were almost too few as tho grateful heart ac¬ 
knowledged. Homo and family ties, wealth 
which gavo power to bless, and influence ever 
increasing. Save tho one trial which every 
such anniversary quickened into stinging re¬ 
membrance, thero seemed moro of sunshine in 
Marian Wylde’s existence than is often al¬ 
lotted to mortals. 

In tho deep bay window tho young girl 
still lingered, watching with curious eyes of 
interest tho moving figures of tho broad, 
bright square. Passing and repassing out of 
darkness into light, and from light to shade 
again, ono loiterer, who paused upon tho op¬ 
posite side walk, enught the pieturo of a bright 
young face framed in tho gold of its dancing 
curls, standing in n rich and well-lighted room. 
At the samo instant Graco Wyldo exclaimed, 

“Mamma! do como bore, and see this man 
looking in so earnestly ; what is it for?” 

••Probably because you arc so .cpnspicions. 
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my dear; unless you wish to hold n street* 
lovco you had best lcavo tho window.” Laugli-< 
iugly tho girl obeyed, and drew tlio shutters - 
olosoly, turning to tho opon piano, the gift of ( 
that day, and with practised touch woko tl»o< 
music that slept in its wiry keys. * 

Tho quick stroke of tho door boll was un*< 
heard, and tho servant who attended it ushered* 
a goutleman into tho library, lit tho gas, andc 
drew a chair; but Harold Thornton would not f 
sit. Leaning upon tho noarost support, he - 
awaited his siflter’B approach, till tho eoftc 
rustle of woman’s garments announced lior£ 
coming. c 

With habitual grace, tempered by tho natu-J 
ral reserve which ono displays towards a< 
stranger, she advanced towards him; but tlie^ 
words died upon her lips, as in tho old light of' 
tho eyes raised to hors thoro Unshed back a- 
Hood of early memories, young and warm/ 
though tho faces and forms of both boro evi-c 
donee to tho flight of time. * 

“Harold!” c 

“1 hnvo cotno back, Marian, como homo' 
again to you; will you forgivo and receive ino?”< 
It Boomed too like a dream, when llichnrdj 
Wyldo entered his library that evening, aml< 
behold his wife with face glad yet tearful, still^ 
holding tho hand of a gray-haired man, whom,J 
in broken speech, she presented as tho long* 
absent brother; but tho hearty welcome, re-< 
iterated again and again, left no room to doubt* 
his gladness. j 

“Isn’t it strange, Gracio,” said little Di<5k< 
Wyldo, as ho crept to his sister’s side, “that* 
our undo should como bnck to day? Whftt* 
nico things New Year brings!” < 

From her nook in tho rccoss Grace looked j 
out upon tho tlirco who snt together boforo tho, 
fire, conversing as if there had lain betweenj 
thorn no dark valley of estrangement. In tlio < 
chastened and subdued expression of tboj 
strangor’s face shone tho rovoaling of a word-' 
loss oxperienoo, oven to tho ohild thought not* 
utterly dim; and moro to herself than in ro-< 
ply to tho query, sho whispored, “Ah, this is< 
tho blessing of tho Now Year!” * 
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THE COMING YEAR. 

Wo look hupctuiiy into the coming year, yet not 
without a sense of shrinking in view of the fiery 
ordeal through which our nation bos yet to pass. 
To us, it has never seemed that our peoplo bavo 
realized in any adequate degree tho imminence of 
their peril, nor the strength of the power with 
which they were contending. As wo write, the 
nation is giving new evidence of its great resources, 
and in striking a blow on tho very soil where 
treason was born and nourished into monstrous life, 
has done much to dishearten and cripplo its 
enemies. It has commenced a steadily aggressive 
movement, nfter prudent delay in gathcriog to¬ 
gether its large resources and from this timo forth, 
wo may look for ono advance after another, and for 
a certain outcrushing of tho rebellion. But, wc 
must not bo too confident in our strength, nor cal¬ 
culate too much on the weakness of our foe. Ho is 
strong—very strong, even under all disadvantages 
—and will fight with a desperate fierceness and in¬ 
humanity’, that must often hurt us with sad losses. 

In contrasting tho condition of our nation to¬ 
day, with what it was one year ago, even though 
now in the midst of a fearful war, how much thero 
is for encouragement and hope. Then, wo seemed 
drifting, almost helplessly, to ruin. Tho govern¬ 
ment, with all of its resources, was in the bands of 
thoso who had long plotted its destruction. Our 
little army was scattered, and remote; our ships 
of war afar off on distant stations j our arms dis¬ 
tributed to thoso who meant to use them in our 
overthrow; our national treasury plundered and 
bare—and, worse tbuir all—public sentiment in the 
loyal states divided, and, in many instances, hesi¬ 
tating or demoralized. Thousands of sympathizers 
with treason, in tho north and west, were acting in 
wicked concert with their confreres -at tho south. 
Truo men, who looked below the surface, and com¬ 
prehended the exact state of things, shuddered at 
tho poril in which wo stood. But, how is it to-day? 
Tho whole north and west stand united, and with 
all their vast resources pledged to maintain tho 
Union. An army of fivo hundred thousand men is 
inthofiold—a largo navy hovers along the coaEt from 
Virginia to Texas. Mcmoy is poured into the national 
treasury like.water, and the peoplo pledge the govern¬ 
ment to millions of mun, if needed, and thousands 
of millions of dollars. Tho national heart is aroused, 
and beats in stronger pulses than ever before. 
With ono voico it is declared, that rebellion must 
ho put down, and our flag float as before, from tho< 
lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. ' 

As a nation, wo arc stronger four-fold than when, 
wo first grappled with tho monster, and wo shall, 
as wo wrestle, grow stronger and stronger until, 
victorious on every field. And so, in tho coming 1 
year, if wo have sorrow and pain, wo shall have 
triumph, njao. Lqng before its qlnse, raay : tho word 
“ Peace” bo flashed over the wires fnmi the centre 
to the circumference of tho land; hut not a peace 
tainted with ovyn tho smallest concession to wrong. 
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SUhit <§tmrdimt ^irgcl. 

BY J. L. M*CHEERT. 
cnArTEB i. 

«« Docs Nellie love mamma?’* 

“Yes, mnmma.” 

And the child’s arms went twining about the 
mother’s neck. 

“Will you love mamma when she gets to ho 
old?” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

And the golden curls rested upon the mo¬ 
ther’s bosom. Mother and child remained in 
mutual caress—tko one soon lost iu sleep, the 
other lost in thought. 

Wo aro no romanco writer, and if wo were, 
thero is no romanco to bo woven into our 
simple 6tory. Carrie Morgan, the thoughtful 
mother of the sleeping child, would afford tho 
most imaginative novelist but few materials 
from which to form a heroine. She lmd no 
*• stately form,” nor “queenly bearingshe 
had no very “ lofty brow” to indicate a “ com¬ 
manding intellect;” her lips wero not very 
“ ruby,” and hor teeth were no more (though 
perhaps no less) like “ pearls” than those of 
ordinary women. Showas simply an earnest, but 
quiet, undemonstrative little woman, who had 
now for nearly five years beon tho faithful and 
affectionate wife of Ilcnry Morgnn. 

Sitting there, with her child In her arms, 
her thoughts wandered back to her own child¬ 
hood days. Yet memory found little thero 
upon which it was pleasant to dwell. Her 
father was a hard, worldly man; a strong, 
lialc, robust man, whoso bonst it was that ho 
never had known a day’s sickness in his life.' 
Her mother, on tho contrary, was constitution¬ 
ally weak and ailing, but withal, mentally,' 
morally, and spiritually , a woman of whom any 1 
man might well bo proud. Her father pos¬ 
sessed a competence, but desired a fortune; 
and ho appeared to think it very unreasonable 


fin his wife to persist in being so feeble and 
>sickly—which was the principal obstacle in his 
j way to wealth. At Inst, ns the indistinct 
>vision of a nevr-made grave began sometimes 
jto glimmer upon him, a servant-girl was pro¬ 
cured to bear a part of the household burden: 
>but it wns too late. It might not hnvc been 
;too late, hod he been able to furnish also what 
i to her was still more necessary—gentleness, 

|forbearance, sympathy, instead of coldness, 
'reserve, and ill-suppressed dissatisfaction. So 
,she died. 

' About a year afterwards, Carrie’s father mar- 
,ricd again—a lynx-eyed, lmwk-noscd, wafer- 
'lipped, peaked-chinned old maid, whom ho 
had often pointed out to his former help-meet 
as a model housekeeper. Before another year 
rolled round—not to dwell upon unimportant 
matters—ho died. 

The bereaved widow exhibited Christian 
resignation, under a visitation of Providence 
which made her at once mistress of more 
wealth than she had been able to rake and scrape 
together during a life of industry and economy 
—which in her case had degenerated into 
stinginess. 

Of tho children, the three eldest were boys. 
They had inherited from their father various 
degrees of hard-heartedness, and had already 
gono forth into tho world, abundantly able to 
make their way through it. Tho next in 
years, a girl named Isabel, possessed all her 
father’s ambition and love of power, with 
much of her mother’s intellect, imagination 
and feeling, but little of her integrity and 
regard for principle. She ran through her 
patrimony in splendid style, just in time to 
form a matrimonial nllianco with a scion of 
one of the “first families,” whom she married 
for his wealth, and who married her for the 
same reason. Mutually deceived and equally 
obstinate, a divorce was soon procured. Re- 
assuming her maiden name, Isabol Austin 
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emerged from matrimony, a vociferous cx-< 
pounder of the wrongs of womqn, n prominent* 
and nblo apostlo-ess of socialism ; and thosc< 
who were prejudiced against her represented* 
her ns advocating other i$ms, still less repu-< 
table. < 

Carrie Austin, the youngest of the family, ( 
remembered but littlo of her mother, and could£ 
recollect little of her father that she cared toe 
remember. In form, features and disposition, < 
aho was entirely her mother's child, and in-* 
horited, also, her physical weakness and feeble^ 
health. Year by year, it was a wonder to all* 
that she lived ; but at length it became evident <; 
that the rough treatment and coarse faro which J 
fell to her lot while living with her skeleton c 
step-mother, strengthened, instead of destroy-£ 
ing, her , physical powers. Yet she was fare 
from being healthy, and perhaps nover knewj 
what it was to pass a day without positive* 
pain. * 

Worse for her own happiness than even this,* 
she grew up with false notions and prejudices .c 
She very naturally judged the world nt large, < 
from what it had been her lot to see of it. Vir-c 
tuc, purity and affection, were too much a part of £ 
herself to bo easily eradicated from her heart;* 
yet there was nothing to call them into action. J 
Gentle smiles and loving words were things she* 
never saw or heard; but from her own daily c 
life they seemed as far away as heaven. So she* 
grew up, morbid and intense in feeling, whilec 
evermore from within went up tho wail of a£ 
starving soul. C 

Her father’s death was sudden and uncx-£ 
pooled, so no will had been made. Tho grasp-* 
iug step-mother and tho elder children lmd< 
taken the “ lion’s sharo” of the property, and* 
what little had originally been left for Carrie, 
.was gradually falling into their clutches. Sho£ 
had reached her teens, when she began tor 
perceive her deficiencies in scholarship, nnd£ 
determined to claim her own portion of thoC 
property, (what was left of it,) and expend^ 
it in obtaining an education. A thirst for* 
knowledge, quick of apprehension, and un-£ 
ceasing in her application,' she Boon outstripped* 
hor companions; though tho studies of here 
choice were of a naturo moro solid than showy.* 
Then she went forth into the wide, wide world, c 
to work hor way through it as best she might. < 
Tbo romanoe of her life came at last. Henry* 
Morgan, a handsome, talented, ambitious youtigj 
man, fresh from college, just admitted to the] 
bar, with “a good start in the world,” nnd the 
future bright before him, was attracted by tho 
straight-forwnrd simplicity nnd strong common 


seneo of tho lonely orphan. After a very 
short acquaintance, his own generous heart, 
and a sentiment of romance with which ho 
was tinctured, prompted him to break through 
tho worldly maxims which might have been 
expected to bear upon ono of his profession, 
and he offered her bis hand. Surprised nnd 
embarrassed by her impetuous lover’s passion- 
ato protestations, Bhe yet took counsel of pru¬ 
dence, nnd asked time for consideration. It 
was unwillingly granted; meantime she studied 
him well. 8he became convinced that he was 
a young man of honor and principle, kind in 
disposition, and generous to a fault; pure in 
heart, and every way worthy the love of any 
woman. Tho result was favorable to the young 
lawyer, and upon tho matter being taken into 
Court, judgment was given in favor of the 
plaintiff. Bwcetwas “Love'syoung dream”— 
doubly sweet to the maiden, whoso cup of life 
had hitherto been filled to the brim with worm¬ 
wood. And with joyousness of heart came 
renewed physical health and strength. The 
earth was all brightness, and life all beautiful, 
while the lovers dwelt upon enchanted isles. 
What was the world to them ? 

So thev were married. 

CHAPTER II. 

Any of our readers who have traversed the 
Father of Waters, must have been exceedingly 
stTuck with tho difference In tho stages of 
vegetation along the route. Starting from New 
Orleans on a warm summery morning, with 
all nature in beauty and bloom, on arriving, in 
a few days, at Dubuque or St. Paul, the 
climate and the vegetation indiente that there, 
winter’s chill reign lias not ceased. Still, 
upon comparing any two adjacent landing- 
places, it would bo impossible for tho most 
critical observer to determine, from Appear¬ 
ances, which was in tho coldest latitude. So 
gradual is tho change. 

Wo deem it superfluous to explain our para¬ 
ble, when wo compare matrimony to a voyage 1 
up the Mississippi river. 

If wc have been fortunate enough to retain 
the attention of any of our fair married lady 
readers to this point in our story, wo need not 
endeavor to describe to them how gradually 
and imperceptibly the warmth of the young 
husband’s ardent affection too often decreases; 
how, by degrees, the gentle, appreciative 
|words, the littlo acts of kindness are omitted: 

1 till at length the husband, with whom famili¬ 
arity has bred contempt, or something nearly 
1 akin thereto, addresses and treats his wife with 
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leas consideration and respect than he does his^ 
neighbors or chance acquaintances. On com -C 
paring this week with last, no difference cun £ 
he perceived; but comparing either week with< 
the wedding week, and how vast the differ-; 
cnee I To those who have witnessed or cx-s 
pcricnccd all this, it need not be described; to< 
those who havo not, it cannot be. Ji 

We will not, then, attempt to narrate how^ 
happily the hours sped by, for a season, with£ 
Harry Morgan and his happy bride; how by(j 
and by, when business pressed, an evening orj; 
two of the week was spent at “the office< 
how sometimes he strayed “ down town” of an £ 
evening to discuss politics, or whatever othcr< 
topio might prove interesting; till by and by,c 
nearly all his waking hours wero spent either^ 
at “the office,” or “down town.” By thc< 
time they had been married three years, hardly J; 
an evening in the week was spent by Harry < 
Morgan at home in company with his wife. So 
the romance fast faded out of her lifo, left dayS 
after day, and evening after evening, alone in< 
her silent room. 

Wo should have mentioned, some time since, 5 
that the career of Isabel Austin had culminated £ 
\n her writing a book, in which all the wrongs i 
of womnn, and all the evils of society, and nil J 
the woes of humauity, wero pictured in glowiugr 
colors. What remedy bIio proposed for all5 
these ills, it was not easy to determine; norC 
whether it did, or did not, include a completed 
abolition of the matrimonial tie. Being hcr-v 
self a “ strong-minded” woman, she had quito<j 
a coterie of followers among the weak-minded s 
of both sexes. Hearing that her sister Cnrrior 
had “ married well,” she forwarded a copy of jj 
her book, followed by herself as a commentary. < 
J think it afterwards leaked out, in some way, * 
that she had declared it a part of her mission( 
to convert Hurry Morgan. Her sister sho< 
apparently did not consider worth converting. < 
Perhaps, in her heart, she had no more faith* 
in woman’s equality with man, than somo< 
Others, who did not say so much about it. . < 

Her first inquiry was whether narry, (for soj 
she persisted in calling Mr. Morgan from thee 
beginning,) had rend “her book.” Finding^ 
ho had not, sho extorted from him the promisee 
that he would read it; a promise which it isj 
doubtful whether ho kept—at least, she np-< 
peared to doubt it, for sho read the whole of it< 
to him afterwards, in successive instalments, as c 
“specimens of hor stylo.” Titen came argu-< 
incuts upon her doctrino; and where Harry was J, 
not overpowered by her reasoning, he assuredly <j 
was by her volubility. He laughingly declared 


that ho was not afraid of nny living lawyer, nt 
the bar; but acknowledged that he felt obliged 
to retire before the discharge of her verbal 
artillery,—which admission sho immediately 
used as nn argument ad hominum , to prove 
woman’s superiority or fitness for the legal 
profession. 

But Belle Austin was a dashing, showy 
woman—in short, the world called her a 
splendid woman; and so far as external ap¬ 
pearances wero concerned, the world was not 
very far wrong. And by and by, Mr. Morgan 
caught himself—or might have caught him¬ 
self, had he been on tho watch over himself— 
comparing tho two sisters, and wishing his 
wife had a little more of the vivacity and ani¬ 
mation of Isabel. If to Carrie’s good qualities 
of head and heart, were added Isabel’s supe¬ 
rior powers of inind and tongue, lie fancied 
she would be better fitted to adorn tho station 
he was destined by and by to occupy—for Mr. 
Morgan was ambitious. At length—probably 
Ilarry himself could best tell when or how— 
he discovered that Isabel’s voice could be 
dropped to the minor key. Indeed, she said 
she had gentle tones for those she loved. 
Harry found sho had gcutle tones for him. 

Remember, this did not strike Harry Morgan 
in the broad, farcical, half-ridiculous light in 
which it now appears to us, who narrato or 
listen to the story. Ho was one of tho drqma- 
tis persona of tho scene, and was in the 
liaadB of a woman far his superior in the 
ways of the world, and in her knowledge of 
tho surface-currents of human passion. She 
loved, moreover, to exercise her power over 
others, and to dazzle by reflected light from 
such men of talent or influence as she could 
win, for a time, lo follow in her train. 

Sho had at first announced her intention to 
make but a few days* visit; but days became 
weeks, and weeks lengthened into months. 
.Vet sho yielded—whether willingly or un¬ 
willingly was not easy to determine—to Mr. 
Morgan’s entreaties to consider his house her 
homo. He had become habituated to taking 
her to the theatre, the concert, and various 
places of amusement; and ho lived in a per¬ 
petual feverish excitement which ho did not 
take the pains to analyze. His wife could 
have gone with him, of course, at nny time, 
had she only mentioned it; but her quiet, 
earnest, spiritual nature craved no such stimu¬ 
lus. So she gradually came to occupy the 
position of her husband’s housekeeper, whose 
office it was to see that his meals were properly 
prepared, and his household labor performed, 
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Art that his comfort should suffer no detriment, 
llo -was not cruel nor unkind, though somctimee 
l*o was irritablo and petulant. Ho possessed a 
fooling heart, that would not allow even n 
dumb bruto to suffer needlessly ; yet Carrie 
Morgan was not so blind as to fail to seo that 
her wishes wero often disregarded, and her 
wants unsupplied, in a manner very different 
from what they would have been, had Bhe been 
Isabel Austin. 

Mrs. Morgan made no complaint. Sho 
longed for sympathy; but if her husband had 
none for her, there was no one else in the wide 
world from whom sho would claim it. So all 
daylong sho was loft with her aching heart for 
her only company. And her heartache brought 
on the headaclie, and more and more, as day 
hy day passed, she grew weary, and weak, and 
Bad; and sick,—for hers was ono of those sensitive 
organizations in which the condition of the 
mind is sympathetically reflected upon the 
physical system. A physician was called, and 
orders given that no effort nor expense should 
be spared in ordor to procure her recovery. 

What inoro could a kind husband do ? 

CHATTElt HI. 

So, day by dny, the young wife Blowly took' 
down, stone by stone, and story by story, thoi 
beautiful castles in tho air she bad been build* j 
itig so long. Star by star went out in inid-< 
night darkness, till not a ray was left of all! 
that bo short nwliilo ago lit up the heaven 1 
of her delight. Leaf by leaf faded away tho< 
flowers of hopo which sho had woven into] 
elfin bowers on tho sunny-side of life, till all 1 
tho future bocamo a desert, with not a cooling! 
spring in all tho dreary waste from whiok her] 
fainting soul might quench its thirst for human - 
love. ] 

Wearily, sadly—despairing of all but God— 1 
sho bado farewell to enrthly hopes and joys;, 
and day by day, evening by evening, sat in] 
her silent room alono with her heartache. 

(A very foolish woman, to mako so much! 
ado because her husband has ceased to fondle 
and fawn, and devote himself to her as cx-! 
elusively as in their lvonoy-moon! 

Possibly, sir —for no woman could utter such 
a sentiment; but if you arc a tnan, you mnr- 
ried, or will marry, your wife for being just so 
foolish ! If not, you arc unworthy the love of 
any woman—wise or other- wise.) 

Yet not all alono sat Carrio Morgan. Thero 
was little Nellie, a golden-haired child about 
tlireo years old—a link at once between her 
mother and earth, and between her father and 


‘heaven. So gentle, affectionate and spiritual, 
it would bo impossible, as well as useless, to 
try to docide which loved her most. For her 
sake her father would have died, and her 
mother would have lived. To love, and watch, 
and guard lior child, the young mother was 
willing even to “live to bo old”—oven with 
her noble, talented husband’s affections stolen 
from her by her heartless and unprincipled 
rival. 

Tho child, with a depth of feeling beyond 
her years, returned her mother’s affection; 
and promising, in infantilo phraso, to love 
her always, sank to sleep in her mother’s 
arms. Thus wo introduced them to the roadcr. 

The mother sat lost in thought; but was 
soon aroused by tho entranco of her husband, 
accompanied by Belle Austin, whom ho had 
found, or who had found him, somewhere 
“down town.” Isabel, to whom tho company 
of Mrs. Morgan appeared to possess few at¬ 
tractions, Bailed immediately into the parlor, 
while Mr. Morgan, finding his wifo in the 
dining-room, exclaimed, 

“Hello, Carrie—now have Biddy get sup¬ 
per on the table, ns soon ns possible. The 
‘ Dixies’ are going to sing at the Hall to-night, 
and Bello and 1 must attend—wont you go 
along?” 

Indisposed both mentally and physically, 
Mrs. Morgan replied in tho negative. 

“Well, suit yourself and you’ll suit mo; but 
hurry up that supper, for if wo are not on 
hand early tho scats will all bo occupied.” 

Tho household Bridget, having taken that 
afternoon for her visit homo, Mrs. Morgan 
laid her sleeping child upon tho loungo in tho 
parlor, whore Bello Austin was sitting in state, 
and returned to the dining-room to prepare tho 
ovening meal. The fierce donunointrix of Wo¬ 
man’s Wrongs could seo no wrong in her 
invalid sister getting supper for her, while Bho 
herself sat in idleness. It was only another 
illustration of tho “great spiritual truth,” 
that “meaner spirits gravitate towards menial 
avocations.” You could have found that in 
“her book.” 

Mr. Morgan entered tho parlor. Tho syren 
greeted him with ono of her Bwectcst smiles, 
which brought him Jnstnntly to her side. A 
5lovelier woman than Belle Austin, seated thoro 
>in queenly grace, her beaming countenance 
>upturnodto his, Harry Morgan acknowledged 
^honover had behold. Compelled by anirresist- 
iiblo impulse, ho pressed a kiss upon her not 
every unwilling lips. It was tho first kiss— 
?long coveted, but never taken till now. He 
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inwardly promised that if sho uttered a word 
of complaint about it, he. would give it back. 
But sho didn’t. 

Just then the touch of an angel’s wing awoko 
the slumbering child. Ncllio looked up in 
quiet wonder, surprised at the unusual demon¬ 
strations of mutual affection sho had beheld. 
The voice of Mrs. Morgan was heard, an¬ 
nouncing that supper was ready; upon which 
Bello Austin went forward to the dining-room, 
while Mr. Morgan, observing that his daughter 
was awake, delayed long enough to lift her 
from her couch and tako her with him. 

With one little arm around his ncclc, and tho 
other stroking his beard, Ncllio inquired, with 
childish simplicity— 

44 Do you love Aunt Belle, papal'* 

“I shouldn’t wonder, child,” ho said; (but 
he did wonder.”) 

** Do you love mamma ?” 

“ Yes, darling.” 

“Why don’t you kiss her , then, sometimes ?” 

The man could say nothing, but stood trying 
to remember how long since ho had. The 
child continued her torturing cross-examina¬ 
tion. 

“ Docs Aunt Bello love you, papa ?’* 

44 1 guess so, child.” 

Nellie seemed to bo reflecting a moment, and 
then inquired— 

44 Papa, trill the love you tchen you get to be 
old?” 

Wlmt a world of thought went flashing 
through tho father’s mind at those few, simple 
words! IIo made no reply, but Beatcd hiniBelf 
at the table, with Ncllio in her little chnir 
beside him, and nto in silence. Isabel at¬ 
tempted to rally him on his absent-mindedness; 
but her rnillory met with no response. Con¬ 
science was at work; and ho seemed “like 
one who had seen a vision.” A vision indeed 
it was that had flashed upon him;—showing 
him tho shallowness, the frivolity, tho total 
lack of principle in tho tempter, whoso Bjren 
voice had led him on till he had so nearly 
parted with his integrity and self-rospccL Ho 
acknowledged to himself, and on tho moment 
trampled under foot, his unworthy and un¬ 
manly passion for this beautiful but false¬ 
hearted woman, whoso attachment for him 
would not survive tho first blast of misfortune. 
Ho pictured himself to himself as an aged, 
gray-haired man, waiting for his final sum¬ 
mons to the eternal world, no knew that 
Mm, not her love, but that of tho neglected, 
uncomplaining, devoted t rife. If his unkindness 
did uot too early sap the springs of life, would 


smooth his passago to tho grave, and make tho 
twilight, of life rudiaut with tho promise of 
immortality. 

Henry Morgan was not in tho humor for 
attending any place of amusement that even¬ 
ing. lie furnished another escort for Isabel, 
and returned to his own deserted fireside. Tho 
deep waves of affection again surged over his 
being, as ho took his guardian angel, his little 
Nellie in his arms, and kneeling beside the 
loungo on which his gcntlo wife, pale, sad, 
and tearful, was lying, acknowledged his 
error, asked forgiveness, and again laid all 
the wealth of a still manly, noble, ami gener¬ 
ous heart at her feet. It is needless attempting 
to depict tho result. 

As if at the enchantment of one magic touch, 
were upbuilt again beautiful castles in the air, 
moro gorgeous than those which, for three 
years past, she had been slowly pulling down, 
day by day, and hour by hour, stone by stone, 
and story by story. The darkling night which 
had drawn its thick curtains around her soul, 
was lifted like the morning mist—for tho 
voice of Love had said, “Let there be light!” 
Bloomed anew tho faded flowers of hope, and 
the desert of lifo blossomed as the rose. 

As for Bello Austin, her visit was soon con¬ 
cluded. Tho next that was heard of her, sho 
was officiating ns Presideut-ess of a “ Reform” 
Convention, on which occasion sho announced 
i her intention of writing another book on “Wo- 
| man’s Wrongs.” Whether sbo intends therein 
to speak of tho flagrant nnd unpardonable 
wrong she so recklessly and remorselessly in¬ 
flicted upon her sister, we are not informed. 

Delhi, Iowa. 
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©he faitii ouq ihq 'Sttlng. 

1IY MB8 A. C. 8 . ALLAHD. 

It is a ■warm Juno morning, and nature, like 
n languid beauty, seems impassioned, and 
waiting for ft sensation. Flowers send up 
their incense as adoration to Him who placed 
them hero, as toxts of his thoughts, 

Mrs. Stanley is preparing Harry, a little boy 
of eight, and Katie, .a girl of six, for school. 

Harry has lost his reador, and must have it 
ho urges, or lose his plaoo in tho class; and 
Katie, upon whom was just plaoed tho glossy 
whito apron, returns from tho garden, where 
sho has boon to gather a bouquet for her 
teacher, with garments which testify that sho 
has fallen upon tho moist earth. A acvero 
rebuke from her mother brought dark shadows 
Upon tho fnco which had been bright with tho 
tracings of pleasant thoughts, as she arranged 
whito, velvet, and crimson buds among tho 
greon basis of her bouquet. At length Harry’s 
reador is found umbr tho loungo, and Katie’s 
soiled garment replaced by a fresh one, and 
tho children aro hurried oflf with rutiled 
tempers. Instead of leaving upon tho mother's 
lips one of those blossoms of Ioyo which bloom 
spontaneously upon thoso of childhood, they 
| walk on, revolving in their minds tho injustice 
of their mother. 

It is true, they do not know it by that term ; 
children do not analyze and classify traits and 
qualities; but a very small ohild intuitively 
understands whotlior its parent is at all times 
just with it, or Indulges*, or oonsuroa, according 
to tho caprices of his own humor. 

Mrs. Stanley was of tho typo of a class, of 
wliion thoro are toe many. It has been re¬ 
marked, that “ to govern well, we must first 
govern ourselves our own temper must *first 
becomo obodiont to tho roin of discipliuo, ere 
wo can successfully attempt tho guidunoo of 
another; and it is tho lack of Bclf-culturo 
which has made tho homc*evungels of our 
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homos bo four, ami 1ms thrown out upon the 
world so many dark, restless spirits. 

Mrs. Stanley was the only daughter of pa¬ 
rents in easy circumstances, who idolized her, 
and were too fond and short-sighted, to behold 
along tho dim aisles of the future llio hours of 
harsh reality; and they therefore neglected to 
clothe her in tho armor of self-denial and 
paticuco, which tho spirit in its life-battle must 
wear, or suffer, as well as iuilict, many wounds. 

Their darling Flora miisL bo denied nothing, 
and ua a matter of couvso, she grew to woman¬ 
hood wilful and sol fish. No expense within 
the range of her father’s means was spared to 
render her attractive, and at sixteen sho be¬ 
came tho brido of a young man of moderate 
moans, but handsome person and engaging 
address. Ho was enterprising and persever¬ 
ing; and with a lit I lo economy upon Flora’s 
part, would soon hnvo sailed smoothly upon 
the current of prosperity. About the time of 
her marriage, her father was left in mengro 


fare of words, tho disheartened husband yielded 
to his blind wife, as tho only “conditions of 
peace.” 

But wo will return to tho morning upon 
which wo hnvo seen Mrs. Stanley in her 
matronly capacity. Sho lmd taken her placo 
by the cradle to quiet the fretful babe, look¬ 
ing weary and unhappy, when a rap was 
heard at tho parlor door. 

“ Good morning. Aunt Esther? I am so 
glad you have come. 1 need a consoler this 
morning.” 

“ Arc you not well. Flora?” 

“Quito well, thank you; but wearied out. 
Mr. Stanley thinks tho expense of a domestic 
and nurse, greater than ho can sustain, and so 
I am loft with a thousand cares and tho re¬ 
sponsibility of looking nftcr tho children; oh, 
dear! one might ns well bo dead as marry a 
poor manand tho tears began to glitter 
upon the fringes of her eyes. 

Aunt Esther did not respond, and at this 


circumstances, by being compelled to pay a* moment n burst of music, rich nud inspiring, 
heavy security; and instead of reclining upon* enmo thrilling upon tho air from tho windows 
tlio easy cushions of tho vehicle of ‘*papa’Ssof tho largo stone mansion across tho streot. 
property,” Flora and Mr. Stanley were coin-* They both remained silent until the notes died 
polled to walk over tho rough- road of life. < away upon tho perfumed air. Tears had dis- 
Aud when Mr. Stanley only needed tho on- < appeared from Mrs. Stanley’s eyes, under tho 
courngomont of an earnest, sympathizing, < influence of tho sweet sounds, as dew disap- 
loving wife, to render light the hand of care* pears from the violet when tho sun floods tho 
which was beginning to press heavily upon j earth with its brightness. A gentler look had 
him, and to strike tho keys of his soul, to the; softened her features, but it faded, as tlio faco 
march of high purposo and strong resolve, a < of a woman of perhaps twenty-six, appeared at 
complaining, dissatisfied child-woman, con-; the large window opposite. A casual observer 
tinually jnrrod tho sweeter notes of his spirit j would not have pronounced her a beauty; but 
by harsh discord; until tho brightness foiled * the face was pleasing, and a student of human 
from his fuco, tho music from his laugh, and < nature would hayp recognized it as tho index 
all hope abandoned of happiness, was us plainly < of deep-toned, positivo character. Tho form 
written upon his brow, ns was tho inscription; was slight, but finely rounded, and tho clear 
over Dante’s regions of despair. < white anil pink of tho face was that which is 

And thus nino years lmd passed; he had* painted by tlio New England breezes. Her 
struggled against discouragement, extrnva-J black-brown hair formed a fine relief upon <ho 
gaticc, and upbraiding; and although ho had< white brow, where it so gracefully reposed; 
not Bunk, ho had been ablo to stem tlio; her eyos wero the glory of her fuco; a soft 
current feebly up to this time, this Juno morn-< brown, large, melting, and expressive, they 
lug, upon which our talo commences, lie had* seemed placed tlieroas tho stars upon tho faco 
by good management succeeded in paying for* of night, to illuminate and beautify. The lips 
a neat cottage, the benefit of which was fell, < wero full and rich, but there was an expression 
when tho period at which bo had been accus-; about tho mouth which indicated firmness of 
tonicd to pay rent arrived. Tlio groat, grief of^ purpose. 

his life was tho disregard which liia wifo seemed Her morning dress was a pink silk, confined 
to entertain of their mutual interest. Every; by a cord, with tassels of the same color, and, 
caprice of fancy must bo gratified, or nj indeed, sho seemed just in keeping with tho 
“scene” was tho rosult; vainly ho sought to-,stately stone front, wlioso interior, wealth and 
impress upon her mind that their interests« tasto hud spared no pains to beautify. This 
were insoparnhlo; but ronson counted her notJ morning, she had resorted to her piano, rather 
among her subjects, and usually, aftor a war-'ins a medium of the sweet thoughts that wero 
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hymning through her mind, than as a heguilerb 
of time; and now, when she had closed tho? 
instrument, she took up her embroidery, and; 
seated liersolf by tho window, through which? 
the geranium perfumed breezes were lightly; 
passing. < 

At tho sight of her cnlm, pleasant face, all; 
tho gentler emotions, which tho musio lmds 
awakened, woro stifled in tho heart of Mrs.; 
Stanley, and sho again took up the old com-* 
plaining tune. < 

“Yes, there is Mrs. Alfred, with nothing to£ 
do but walk over tho rich carpet, her foot half? 
buried in its flowers; and her eyes feasted 
upon grand paintings, and rare flowers; and £ 
not a child to trouble her; a carriage at hor<J 
service; and a husband who is so dovoted—£ 
idolizes her, they say; and I must worry and ( 
toil all day; Harry and Ratio are a constant £ 
caro when out of school, and the baba is hoc 
fretful that I seldom find tiino to read." * 

“And yet, if the Reaper were to demand of< 
you a sheaf for tho Lord of Varadiso, could you J 
give them up ?" There was just a shadow of< 
reproach in Aunt Esther’s voice. { 

“ Oh, of course not; I could not part with* 

my children ; hut—but—I mean that I am so< 
weary of care; and it seems so unjust that one* 
should tread a path of thorns, and another, ofi 
roses." J 

41 Flora, is it more than just, that tho travel-* 
ler who has pursued his journey under heavy , 
clouds and dulling storms in tho morning,* 
should at length ho permitted to see theme 
disperse, and to feel tho warm sunlight; and,* 
that when tho sun is ushered through tho gates* 
of tho west, that all thoso clouds should turn* 
to rich fleets of crimson, brightly seamed with* 
gold?- ; 

“Of courso not, Aunt Esther; hut onoj 
should not bo compelled to travel all day in* 
tho storm, while another is enjoying a pleasant j 
journey." * 

“No, Flora; hut was not tho morning of J 
your lifo as bright as dovoted parents could* 
render it? Was not your path along the; 
flowery meadows of childhood, whore only; 
light shadows played, and never a storm do-< 
sconded ?” J 

“Yes, aunt; hut thoso were my only happy* 
days." I 

“ But thoso, you admit, were full of pleasure; j 
and now Flora, to convince you that our* 
Father bestows not all his blessings upon one, J 
but often makes up at one period for what lms< 
been suffered at another, permit motorelnto* 
to you tho history of the lady over tho way." ! 


“Why, Aunt Esther, are you acquainted 
with her early history V* womanly curiosity 
prevailing over every other feeling. 

“ Yes, I am very familiar with it, Mrs. 
Alfred was Stella May; her mother was one 
of my most esteemed acquaintances in a 
village of Now Hampshire, whoro wo both 
resided. But sho was of a delicate organiza¬ 
tion, and after a winter of unusual severity, 
just as a green flush began to spread tho forest 
canopy for tho reception of tho approaching 
summer queen, they cut through tho anemones 
and violets, to lay beneath their broidery 
Stella’s mother. 

“Stella was then nine; a reserved, thought¬ 
ful looking child; not remarkably pretty, 
although her deep eyes wero admired. A 
year after her mother’s death, her father’s 
grave was mado by her mother’s, and his 
affairs being much involved, Stella was left 
penniless, with no relatives who could vocoivo 
her into their families. Sho was taken by a 
lady of tho village ns a nurso for her children, 
and for three years her lifo was dovoted to 
them. Fortunately for Stolla, this family 
moved to a distant part of the Union, and sho 
was transferred to another homo, where sho 
iwas permitted to attend school, llor notive 
|mirnl soon placed her upon an equality with 
those of her ago; and, although Stella was 
|never supposed to bo tired in tho discharge of 
homo duties, sho was ohoorful, and appeared 
| contented. 

“ About this time sho evinood so rare a 
.talent for music, that a lady aumtour offered 
| to instruct her gratis, ns long as sho applied 
herself diligently; and when sho was sixteen, 

|she had not au equal, as a performer, in tho 
'village. 

** Sho began to givo lessons, and a wealthy 
merchant from N, York, who was spending a 
i few days in her town, attracted by her brilliant 
performance, employed her as toachcr and 
companion for his own daughter; who being 
an only child, complained of loneliness, 

' “As ho was well known by Stella’s guar¬ 
dian, sho gladly embraced tho opportunity of 
|rendering herself independent, and accom¬ 
panied Mr. Halo to Now York. 

I •• Sho did not find his daughter, Georgians, 

;tho young Indy whom her imagination had 
.fondly pioturod. Sho had fancied her con¬ 
scious of her position and filling it with 
>dignity, yet, at tho same time, abounding with 
| amiability ; so natural it is for a puro mind to 
’cast its reflection upon thoso with whom it is 
> associated. 
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“ Miss Halo had been pampered and flattored* 
by her weak mother, and no often reminded oft 
tho high position whieli she occupied as thoj 
♦heiress/ that it had beoomo to her a title ofj 
such importance, that sho would have regarded < 
anything less than an atmosphere of haughlLj 
ness towards those below her in position, a< 
compromise of her dignity. c 

“Sho had not learned tho axiom, that' 
quality will convey an improssion of itself, as< 
truly as tho sweot or unplonsing odors of' 
plants impress thomselvcs upon tho senses 
and that true superiority of heart, mind, or< 
character, is, to our perceptions, what per-J 
fumes are to tho olfactories. < 

♦‘Mrs. llulo was ploased with Stella’s pft-c 
tience with Georgia, for few touchers wouldj 
submit to tier irritability ; and knowing that( 
it would bo much to her intcroat to retain her,{ 
procured her enough scholars to enable her to< 
realize a snug little salary for licr maintop 
nance. < 

♦♦She had remained in Mr. Hale’s family! 
throe years, and was now nineteen. Sho lindj 
not bloomed into what sooicty rocognizos ns a< 
beauty, but her face was fair, and her counte-] 
nnfico was high, as well as doep-toned. llut‘ 
her largo eyes, in whioh tho soft, clear flame< 
of beautiful thoughts over glowed, wero tho' 
attraction of her faco; and her voice, thnt< 
echo from tho soul, was so Boft, low, aud musi-] 
cal, that it seemed a bright rivulet, flowing* 
Bmoothly over the thonght-penrls, shining up, 
so purely from tho depths of her mind. * 

“Georgia enjoyed her society when alone, i 
and as a private companion found her indis-] 
pensablo ; but in company, sho wished tho fact' 
kept constantly before tho mind, that there] 
was a great gulf bolwccn Miss Halo, the' 
heiress, and Miss May, the music teacher. < 
And, whon at times, Stella came out from tho] 
fortress of her reserve, and allowod tho flowers' 
of her thoughts to exhale their fragrance in! 
conversation, Georgia could but poorly conceal 
her uneasinoss as 10 the result of thoso boauti- 
ful eyes, and that expressive face, when the 
moonlight of ideality was irradiating it by its 
enchantment, 

** Georgia, liko most young ladies of her ago, 1 
was in love. Liko * David CopperfieUl/ sho 
‘uto and drank Dora/ vii: Walter Alfred, n 
young man of high social position, and tho 
possessor of that great elevator to feminine 
rogard, wealth. Georgia had more than onco 
pointed out to Stolla Mr. Alfred’s beautiful 
residonoo; ‘nnd you, Stella, shall bo my maid 
of honor,’ sho would patronizingly add, whon 


she bad wrought hcrBolf up to her most amiablo 
humor, by tho delightful contemplation of be¬ 
coming Mrs. Alfred. 

“Stella often met Mr. Alfred in tho parlor; 
nnd at first udmired him; and, then sho felt tho 
fortifications of her heart giving nway beneath 
tho artillery of thoso clear, hazel eyes ; for sho 
thought she discerned a soul, from which tlioir 
light was reflected, richly freighted with tho 
noblest attributes of manhood. Thcro was 
something in his full vibrative voice which 
troubled the fountains of affection, aud threw 
them iuto wild commotion. 

“ At first, she would not acknowledge tho 
guest who sat enthroned in. purple, in her 
heart’s sanctuary; but ono evening, sho played 
at his vequest, ono of his favorites; and, ns 
ono of tho lines, like a chain of 

pearls, thrilled upon tho echoes of her musical 
voice, their eyes met; nnd Siella knew that 
she was n captivo, who had no longer control 
over her own happiness. 

“ A thrill of anguish mado her heart almost 
cense its bonting, ns the planet of love roso, 
full orbed, from tho cloud, whero it had been 
hiddon. llow mocking was its brilliance ! like 
that of some rich gem, flashing nnd glittering in 
the eyes of a child of poverty ; yet, defying all 
his attempts to grasp it. 

“ Loving, with tho depth nnd intensity of 
her tropical nature, ono who was affancied Jo 
another, whoso position was bo far abovo hers, 
it was hopeless—sinful; and sho resolved to 
uproot this rnro blossom which had suddenly 
made her heart fragrant by its purple bloom, 
although happiness should fall, crushed and 
bleeding, benoallv^ the keen blado of duty, 
which should cleave it asunder. Her plans 
wore speedily matured. Sho would return to 
tho village from whence she came, and thero 
await another opportunity of finding employ¬ 
ment. 

“ Mr. and Mrs. nalo were surprised, and 
pained at her announcement, that she must 
leavo tho city; and made her a most generous 
offer, to induce her to remnin; but Stella did 
not swerve from ber purposo; and oxpressing 
her gratitude to her employers for their appre¬ 
ciation of her efforts, she left in tho six o’clock 
train, the next morning, for Cumberland. 

“♦Youniwzt come, Stella/ whispered Georgia, 
at their parting, *and play "Walter’s favorite at 
our wedding * 

“ Had she been an acute observer of emotion, 
sho would havo read all in Stolla’s great, dark 
eyes, ns she replied, 

[ “ ‘No, Georgia, you will not need me, then/ 
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“Tho huge iron horse sent out from his J 44 A few oominonpluco remarks were passed, 
nostrils black volumes of smoke, and soon tlio 5 when Mr. Alfred said, 

tramp of his ponderous feet, boro on thp cars^ 44 4 Miss May, will you permit mo to deliver 
with such speed, that hill, creek, and forest,Sthe message, which brought mo here this even- 
seemed engaged in a fantaBtio dance, sing.’ 

44 Stella sat alono in her gray travelling^ 44 Sho supposed ho had come to invito her te 
dross, looking musingly, and sudly, out upon S bo presold at bis and Georgia’s wedding, and n 
nature, as it sped past upon Hying feet. In<Jslmrp pang shot through her heart, as she 
throe years, the artist Time had touched with]>replied, 

many shades of grace, the picture of her life ; <' “ 4 1 shall bo glad to hear it, Mr, Alfred.* 

and sho was a refined, and in the higher souse]* 44 For a moment, the dark eyes rested full 
of the word, a beautiful woman. <]upon her face, then he roplied in a modulated 

44 Sho had been at Cumberland a month; lono, 
what a long, weary month ; and, although her 1 ! 44 4 1 should ho lmppy if I thought eo, Miss 


face was paler, it was more spiritualized and< May. I liavo in my heart a frame, wrought of 
sublimated in its expression. It was an August ] the purest and heat of my nature, but it is 
evening, and Stella was sitting upon the rosoc unfilled yet, and your imago is the only one 
trcllised porch, looking into tlia face of tho^ which I ever wished placed thero. Shull 1 
east, which was brightening, ns the expected- have the picture?’ 

evening queen drew near, ami at length ap-J * 4 How the currents of her heart would have 
pcared at the eastern portal, whuro a train of< hurst from their fetters ofieo, and dimpled into 
stars received and ushered her proudly into< music, hud not tlio thought of what Georgia 
the gay assemblage. * had told her, sat at the floor, where happiness 

44 In tho hft7.y twilight, and the white moon-c was pleading to enter. Ami ho was trying, 
light, how narrow seems tho spuoo between w »< iov llis °' vu amusement, his yotrtr upon her 
and tho spirit land; ns, if wo drew so nenr,< heart, was tho thought that eiung her promt 
that faint cohoes of tholr music trembled l naturo, ami aroused all the energies of her 
through our souls, begetting there, high jind; Boul » ns a quiet camp is in a momonL aroused 
holy impulsos; and when tho magical moon-1; from its monotony, at tho alarm of nn enemy, 
light lies with its enchantment upon tho earth, 3 Hor eyes Hashed with fooling, as sho drew hcr- 
wo half believe tho curtains looped aside from\ He H’ »p before him. 

tho windows of tho heavenly temple, and tho£ “ * Mr. Alfred!’ she exclaimed, 4 while you 
splendor of its celestial lamps shining down v 1,lv0 sought to trifle with me, you have also 
upon our planet. $ given mo credit for so small an amount of 

44 Stella was borrowing strength and inspirit-]) penetration, as not to discern, that the nffuncied 
tion from tho hour. Sho was resolved to forget \ of Miss Halo would scarcely offer his hand in 
self, ami labor for tho benefit of others. To lake3 a fortuneless orphan, with any other motive 
tho sickle in her hand, and go out into the? than flattering her vanity, by tho supposed 
harvest, that, tho world might bo at least somo5 eager acceptance of wealth ami position, such 
better for her having lived in it. < as you could confer; ami then crushing her by 

44 Iler train of reflections were broken by 3 disappointment, as you are crushing that rose 
her guardian’s little daughter, who came bound-S in your hand, Mr. Alfred, now that you no 
ing upon tho porch. ^longer caro to inhalo its fragrance.* 

44 ‘Stella, Stella 1 com© into the parlor; 3 44 Sorrow was in Mr. Alfred's ©yes at first, 

thoro is a gentleman there, who wants to seeand then a Hash of light swept over his face, 
you.* ]>as tho sunlight over a dark landscape. A new 

44 4 Mr. Loyd, I suppose, Lillie; ho was to\ thought had ontored his mind, 
bring mo a now piece of music this evening,*3 “‘Miss May, may I inquire what evidence 
and Stella rose, and followed tho littlo Hitting Syou have of my engagement to Miss Ilale?’ 


figuro into tho parlor. 3 44 4 Her own words, sir; and your frequent 

44 Ho was sitting with his face averted, but S calls at hor house.* 
turned, as tho rustlo of her dress, warned him c “ 4 l*orhaps I can convinco yon, that you 
of hor prosonoo. S alono was tho mngnet which drew mo there, 

4 4 4 Mr. Alfred!' tho words sprang to her v when I inform you (hat I have not been thero 
lips, as did tho color to her face. Her greet-since you loft; and if you wish farther proof 
ing was cold, while his was cordial, almost \ than my word, that thoro is not, nor hns over 
tender. /been, an engagement existing between us, 1 
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will toll Miss Halo in your presence, that I 
have offered you my hand 1 

44 4 Stella, I love you; every tendril of my 
heart U clasping around you; but you are too 
uohlo, too true to yourself, and will bo too just 
to mo, to accept mo, unless you can draw usido 
in tho templo of your heart the veil of the 
Holy of Holies, and give ine n throne there, 
which l would rather occupy than tho proudest 
»uio, around which foil tho royal purplo of the 
t ’losars.* 

44 lie lmd arisen from his chair, and seated 
himself by her sldo. Respectfully he took her 
hand— 

* 4 4 Have I any hopo of ever possessing this, 
.Stella V 

44 She raised her eyes timidly, to read tho 
expression of his face. It whs nglow with 
tenderness and sincerity, and tho tenrs which 
fell upon his hand thrilled him with delicious 
ecstasy; for ho know they were overflowing 
drops from tho fountains of ntfcction; and ho 
drew her to his heart, and pressed upon her 
rich lips tho aoal of their betrothal. 

44 4 1 have in you a fortune, Stella,’ said Mr. 
Alfred, 4 fnr more valuable and difficult to 
obtain than gold—a mind perfumed by tho 
richest gem woman possesses—a loving heart. 
Many young ladicH would havo married my 
position f but I knew that you would never com¬ 
promise your womanhood by a mnrringo that 
was not sanctified by tho baptism of love. 

44 Stella May, the orphan! How had the 
bleak winter morning of her lifo been trans¬ 
formed into tho fragrant summer day; and 
over ami around tho mountains and valleys of 
existence, hung tho mists of happiness in tho 
approaching future, and loving cadences swept 
like tho tones of a grand, majestic organ, 
through her heart. 1 

“Georgia was too indignant toovon respond to 
.Stella’s invitation to bo present at her wedding. I 
How Waller Alfred had ever boon entrapped] 
by that artful Stella, she could not comprehend;' 
nnd, although many of his aristocratic friends, 
were surprised at tho ohoico of tho young man, \ 
who might have selectod a lirido from tho heir- 4 
esses of his acquaintance, they could but* 
admire Stella, who presided with ns much ensoj 
nud dignity in her splendid homo, ns though] 
to tho ‘manor born.’ And now sho is gather-' 
ing tho flowers of caso and happiness which v 
grow around your foot in the sunny May of< 
your girlhood Flora, when her lifo was full of] 
frost and darkness; and thoro is that in her] 
face which tolls mo that sho lias exalted and 11 


? purified her nature by the trials through which 
S sho has passed. 

^ “Uolievo me, my dear Flora, in mooting ob- 
) stacles bravely, ami overcoming them, resides 

> tlio alchemy which ennobles and raises to 
^higher planes; which imparts tho power of 

> irradiating all around ns, as tho moon, by her 
' own brightness, illumines everything towards 
< which her face is turned.” 

44 And you think I lmvo the power to make 
>my homo brighter, Aunt Esther?” 

* 44 You havo, Flora. Pardon my plainness. 

> Your happiness depends as much upon the 
slight within, as that which surrounds you. 
^Thowifo nnd mother is the central sun from 

which husband and children receive warmth 
;Juml light; and if that sun is eclipsed by in- 

> difference and neglect, darkness nnd coldness 
; will fall upon tho hearthstone, nnd lmng like 
>grim spectres at tho portal of your homo.” 

) — 

> Five years later, Aunt Esther is Mrs. Stan- 
} ley’s guest. Tho shadows which of yore 
; marred tho beauty of her face, havo almost 
^disappeared ; and patience, nnd good resolves, 

> have writton their calm sentences of peace 

* upon her brow. 

1 44 Your path is leading into a land of flowers 

) and cool fountains, is it not, Flora?” 

\ 44 Yes, aunt; and to you nnd Mrs. Alfred 

Jam 1 indebted for showing mo the path which 
- led to i hem. I used so bitterly to envy her; 
[but, what sho has told mo of her childhood of 
J sorrow and self-denial, taught mo that those 
; whom wo envy, arc perhaps only just pre¬ 
sented the cup which wo havo long since 
drained. Aud, best of all, hIio has, by her 
■oxnmplo, illustrated to me, that if in the life- 
>battle, tho contest is hard, wo are made 
stronger and better by fighting valiantly ; that 
a high and earnest purpose in tho heart can 
accomplish almost miracles, nnd bless its pos¬ 
sessor with happiness; nnd, for tho bright 
star of peace which now bangs over our home, 

I thank yon, dear aunt, and tho lady whom so 
much I envied, over the way.” 
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<®he Jtopl Joticr. 

BY KATE SUTHERLAND. 

“ How shall l decide, Aunt Lucy ? I cannot 
accept both?” The young lady, who was 
beautiful, affected a nonchalant air, and laughed 
a fleeting laugh. The smile did not dwell long 
around her lips, but faded away, leaving a 
sober expression on her countenance. 

“It is not often, Ella, that a young lady 
has two offers of marriage at once, and from 
men with Buch equal claims to her regard,” 
replied the aunt. “ The choice, however, is 
alone with yourself.” 

“ But, how shall I decide. Aunt Lucy ? In 
the nature of things, one is moro fitted for my 
husband than the other. How shall I deter¬ 
mine on which side the fitness lies?” 

“ What says your heart ?P 

The young lady did not answer immediately. 
She was looking down into her heart. 

** That ought to decide,” said Aunt Lucy. 

“But it does not.” Ella lifted her calm 
eyes from the floor, and looked Bteadlly at her 
aunt. 

“You do not show much excitement. Mai¬ 
dens, while deliberating on an offer of mar¬ 
riage, are not wont to be so cool and business 
like.” 

“ If a maiden is ever cool and self-possessed 
in her life, it should bo when so deliberating. 
j'F r or lack of being so, how many are led to com- 
" mit the most fatal of errors.” 

. * “ My inference is,” Baid the aunt, “that 
your heart, is * not very deeply interested in 
cither of the young men.” 

“ I am not blindly in lovo ; that is certain,” 
was replied. “ Both offers como unexpect¬ 
edly.” 

“Scarcely so to me,” remarked the aunt. 
“ I have seen, for Borne time, that Mr. Andrews 
was a lover; and you must have had less than 


a maiden’s usual penetration not to have per¬ 
ceived it likewise. I have also seen, that Mr. 
Floyd was doing all in his power to win your 
favor.” 

“They have certainly been most attentive. 
And I will own, that, of all my acquaintances, 
they stand highest in my regard. Still, my 
heart is yet in my own keeping; though one 
of them, I think, will be my choice.” 

“ Thcro should bo no choico without love,” 
said Aunt Lucy. 

“And there will bo none. First, however, 
I must decide between the two young men. 
One of them must bo unconditionally rejected, 
and the other encouraged. I will act no doublo 
part.” 

“ IIow will you decide ?” 

“ My mind is not clear. I want your help.” 

“ There must be a closer observation of tho 
young men.” 

“Vcs. I bco that.” 

“Wlmt response did you make to Mr. An¬ 
drews?” 

“I told him, with as much calmness as l 
could assume, that beforo answering in a mat¬ 
ter involving so much, I must have iirao for 
deliberation.” 

“ Did you say that his offer was wholly un¬ 
expected t” 

“No.” 

“Did lie seem disappointed at your failure 
to respond, at once, in the affirmative. 

44 Yes. That was plain, Ilis face, which 
had flushed, paled. Ho seemed to be thrown 
back upon himself. I felt for his position: 
but could not give the hopo ho sought.” 

“You promised a reply?” 

“No,” 

“ How then did you part.” 

44 He said that he would call upon mo again 
to-morrow evening; and I bowed my assent.” 

“And so you parted.” 

“Yea.” 

44 Mr. Floyd proposes by lett cr ?” 

44 Yes. And says that ho will call on the 
same evening.” 

“They will bo hero togothcr ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And at this interview, you will, most 
probably, decide between them ?” 

44 1 think so.” 

“It will bo well,” said Aunt Lucy, “to 
weigh carefully, in tho interim, all considera¬ 
tions of external position; os to family, sooial 
standing, property and the like; so that a 
final decision may bo unembarrassed by any¬ 
thing beyond personal character.” 
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“As to that,” answered Ella, “wo happen 
to know considerable qbout both of them. Mr. 
Floyd has some advantages. He belongs, on 
Ins mother’s side, to one of our oldest and 
most distinguished families. His father is 
very wealthy. A marriage with him would 
certainly give mo position. The father of Mr. 
Andrews is from the cast. Ho camo here 
twenty years ago, and is, as wo know, a mer¬ 
chant of good standing. I have never heard 
a light word spoken of either him or his family. 
Uave you ?“ 

“No.” 

“The son is, I believe, in business with his 
father ?" 

44 Yes ; that is so.” 

41 The external conditions,” said Ella, 44 are, 
therefore, so nearly balanced, that wo may set 
them aside as not having weight in the case. 
One or the other must bo rejected on personal 
grounds alone. Dj you know anything un¬ 
favorable in regard to cither ?” 

“No. Both stand fair.” 

44 Was maiden ever more perplexed T” said 
Ella, with forced levity. Then growing serious 
again, she added, 44 1 shall trust my intuitions 
to-morrow night. Both being present, I can 
give neither tho expected answer. But, I 
will read them with eyes quick to apprehend 
the meaning of every sentence they chance 
to utter; and, from what then appears, de¬ 
cide.” 

To this conclusion Ella remained firm. On 
the next evening, tho two young men called 
within five minutes of each other, and met, in 
mutual embarrassment, before tho young lady 
came down to the parlor. Ilcr entire self- 
possession, when she did appear, had tho effect 
to put them, measurably, at their case. One 
topic of conversation after another had been 
started, and run quickly into the ground for 
lack of interest, when Ella said, coming to 
tho theme which, in all companies, pressed 
nearly every other themo aside— 

“The last news from abroad looks threaten¬ 
ing.” 

She saw the eyes of Mr. Andrews flash, in¬ 
stantly. But, ho asked, without apparent 
feeling— 

“ Do you think so ?” 

44 If it means interference with us, in our 
present trouble, yes.” 

44 It does not,” was tho young man’s decided 
answer. 

“ I am not so sure,” said Floyd. 44 England 
and France must have cotton; and for this 
year and next, no adequate supply is possible, 


3 except from our country. They are Btrong 
? enough to open the blockade; nnd it’s my 
3 opinion that they will do it before Christ- 
? mas.” 

> “They arc not strong enough to get the 
cotton,” remarked Andrews, firmly. 

> 44 1 think they are! Tho combined navies 
^and armies of two of tho most powerful na¬ 
tions in the world, can destroy all the blockad¬ 
ing squadrons we can Hcnd along the southern 
-coast, and take their cotton supply in spite of 

UB.” 

£ There was more in the tone of this assertion 
Mlian in the assertion itself, that disturbed the 
£ placid beat of Ella’s heart. It struck her as 
r veiling something like a covert pleasure in 
^anticipation of the result predicted. She 
'turned her gate upon Mr. Andrews, and 

> awaited his answer. His eyes were brighter 
^and larger than a little while before; and there 

was a nervous motion of his lips, as if strong 
>words were on them, only held back from 
^utterance by an effort. 

> 44 There is one man who will not be a living 
'witness of that national humiliation,” ho said, 
>nfter a pause, nnd in the tone of a man who 
^fclt deeply, but strove to hide all feeling. 

> “Who is that?” naked Floyd. 

£ 44 His name is John Andrews!” There was 

-a thrill in his voice that awakened a chord in 
>tho heart of Ella. 

f “I don’t know that I clearly understand 
>you,” said Floyd, coldly. Ella felt tho cold- 
i ness, and it chilled her. 

> 44 My meaning is simply this: I will be a 
^resisting soldier, and of the number who do 
>not mean to survive a last defeat.” 

J 44 You are patriotic, Mr. Andrews. Low, and 
? musical, nnd very tranquil, was the voice of 

> Floyd. If lie felt, he did not betray the exist¬ 
ence of feeling. 

> “I am for my country,” was the simple, 
J manly answer. 

> “Right or wrong?” 

I Ella, who was sitting on the end of a sofa, 
>drew herself down, in an easy attitude, and 

> gave her whole mind to an observation of her 

> two lovers. Sho felt, that, in this controversy, 
>sho would bo furnished with ample means for 
*a just decision. 

> 44 Right or wrong?” repeated Floyd, pressing 
Jthe question home. There was the faintest 
■' possible shade of exultation in his voice. 

44 Yes; I am for my country, right or wrong,” 
Jreplied Andrews. 

> “More than I can say,’* Dropped in the 
* quiet, silvery tones of Floyd. 
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“Wliiill” Tho sudden heart-throb of An¬ 
drews wnH in his voicoi 

,4 I am for tho right, first, and for my country, 
in tho degree that sho is right.” Floyd threw 
a glanco of self-satisfaction upon Ella. But 
ho read no responso in hor face. 

44 Only in tho degreo that sho is right?” 
quoriod Andrews. 

u Ouly,” was replied. 

44 Then, for an error, you would abandon hor 
in tho hour of danger?” 

“I did not say so.” Tho tones were not 
quito so soft and silvory. 

“ I failed to npprohend your moaning,” re¬ 
turned Andrews. “Principles lie at tho basis 
of actions. As a man thinks, so ho acts. 
Always in his nets will bo found, in some do- 
greo, tho quality of his thoughts in regard to 
his nots. Eminently does this hold good at tho 
present tuno. If a man is for his country,' 
right or wrong, ho stands up for her boldly,! 
and neither in thought, word, nor deod, gives 
aid and comfort to her cnomiea. Ho is for liis 1 
country without an 4 if’ or a ‘but.*” ! 

“No mattor how wicked and vile sho may! 
bo ?” said Floyd. ■ 

“If a man loves his country,” ropliod An-! 
drews, “his first thought will bo hor defenoo' 
when assailed, no mattor who may bo her* 
ouemios—fnlso-hoartcd citizens or outside foes.! 
When tho bulwarks of safety are mado sure' 
within and without, then ho will sot himself to< 
tho establishment of justico and equal rights,] 
if theso have boen sot asldo. If our oountry' 
has boon wrong in anything, lot us Bavo her! 
first, and right hor afterwards. This is true] 
loyalty.” < 

44 Who brought on this war?” demanded! 
Floyd, still holding liiB smooth and courteous ( 
exterior. < 

“ Do you ask soriously ?” Andrews did not \ 
ooncoal his surprise at tho question. « 

“Ido.” ' . ■ ! 

“Tho answer is boforo tho world. ActsJ 
spoak for themselves.” < 

44 True,” Baid Floyd. “Acts do spoak for5 
themselves. On© section of tho country nr-< 
rayed itself against anothor section, denyingJ 
its constitutional rights, and pledging itsolfj 
to destroy thorn. That is patent to tho< 
world.” $ 

44 No, it is not patent to tho world,” wass 
calmly replied. “And I regret to hoar onolj 
whom I havo always given credit for intol-S 
ligenco, repeat tho transparent assertion madoc 
by traitors in high places, whoso only hopo of; 
retaining power was in a refiigo of lies.” ? 


\ “Will yon stato the caso?” asked Floyd; 
£ still with exterior courtesy. 

> Ella’s oyoa wore on him, reading his countc- 
*nanco with intense interest. Sho liked its 
expression loss and less ovory moment. 

“ As it appears to me,” said Androws. 
44 Amid all tho party strifes by whioh our 
country has boen agitated for years—mere 
struggles for domination, and tho rownrds of 
office, I mean-two great eloments lmvo been 
at work? principles if you choose to call them 
so. One, that looked to tho largest liberty or 
tho people, consistent with political safety, 
and that affirmed tho Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence without limitations; tho other, assum¬ 
ing the right of a class to rulo; claiming thnt 
all men aro not free and equal; and holding 
to tho enjoyment, by a fow, of special rights and 
privileges, not guaranteed to tho many. Now, 
I need not say, that an element of this latter 
kind is in opposition to tho spirit and letter of 
our constitution. Whnt I affirm is this;—In 
tho last great political struggle, which resulted 
in tho triumph of a party, tho real elements in 
antagonism wero tho two 1 havo mentioned. 
Tho formor triumphed; and truo to its quality, 
tho latter, when it could not rulo sought to 
destroy. Not a constitutional right had been 
touched; not an aggressive act so much as 
initiated or threatened; oven while guarantees 
wore boing offorod, tho mad rulo or ruin party 
struck quickly and desperately, hoping to sur¬ 
prise and dostroy us. That is tho answer, sir, 
which is beforo tho world; and in closer ac¬ 
cordance will bo tho impartial record of his¬ 
tory. All other assumptions aro mere tricks 
of tho cnomy, Mr. Floyd l” 

“Do you oall mo an enemy ?” Firo flashed 
from tho young man’s eyes, Tho silvery 
smoothness loft his tones. 

44 1 hold, nnd havo so held from tho begin¬ 
ning,” replied Androws, with gravo, deliberate 
speech, “that wo havo only two classes of men 
now in tho country; friends or enemies. If 
you aro not for Us, then you xnust bo against 
us.” 

Floyd started to his feci in angry ngitation. 
Ella kept hor eyes upon him, with keen pene¬ 
tration. lie crossed the room, in an indeter¬ 
minate way, nnd then returning, sat down again. 

“This is all out of place,” said Andrews, in 
a tono of apology, turning, to Ella. “I was 
betrayed into saying much more tlmn I in¬ 
tended, and I must beg your pardon. My 
only excuse, is tho strongth of my feelings on 
this subject, involving, aB it docs, such mo- 
montous things.” 
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44 No apology is required, 0 answered Ella, 
smiling with a gracious look, and speaking in 
nn almost tender voice. ** I have listened with 
deep interest. Frankly, Mr. Andrews, I am on 
your side; for my country in its integrity; 
and against all who, cither openly or secretly 
hinder the restoration of law and order. As I 
read facts and principles, Mr. Floyd, you aro 
wrong; so wrong, that I do not see liow your 
thoughts and mine could over run smoothly in 
one direction.” 

It was bo gently, yet so firmly said, that Mr. 
Floyd, while not perceiving anything ap¬ 
proaching to unladylike rudenoss, understood 
the last sontcnco as conveying the answer lie 
had como to receive. For a moment lie sat 
very still, as if stunned; then rising, with a 
pale, agitated face, ho bowed and withdrew. 
As ho left the room, shutting the door behind 
him, Ella turned to Andrews. Their eyes 
dwelt in each other's for somo moments. Ella 
spoke first, trying, but without complete suc¬ 
cess to maintain a placid exterior. 

44 The loyal citizen can hardly fail in loyalty 
to his wife,” she said, lifting her hand as if to 
extend it towards him. Ho did not wait for 
the act, if intended, but caught it quickly, and 
held it to his lips. Ella made no motion to 
rcniovo her hand. As it lay tightly clasped 
in that of tho young man, a flood of now emo¬ 
tions swept over her soul. If there had bcea| 
maidenly coldness, und a full possession of 
herself, that timo was past. Tho loyal lover] 
had opened the door of her heart, and gouo iu< 
to share tho kingdom. 
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iihc oDld Dim 

AND WHAT CANE OF WBA1UNG IT. 

BY It. J4. YOUNO. 

“ Oh, litllo Jamie !—how I wish you would 
go to sleep. 

44 Siator wants to fiuish hor dress; siBtor< 
wants to look pretty, and 1 clean, and fresh^ 
in somobody’s oyes at tho party to-night 
and how can slio if you hinder her bo, unkind c 
baby ? > 

44 You don’t oaro aenapof your little dimpled s 
fingers, indifferent baby, if eho doos havo to[j 
wear hor old merino dross, which is dingy, amis 
dim, and unsuitable for May, and which your 
know has a little patch on tho front breadth, j> 
an inch from tho bottom, where she burnt ll<J 
waiting on you, unrooiproenting baby. 

“ Don’t you suppose Homebody will comparos 
your siBter with tho dainty oity Indies that/ 
havo been proud to dunco with him? Amis 
how will sho look among tho vlllago girls, itw 
Uioir fresh roses and airy drossos—your poorj 
sistor, all orushod with holding you, ponder- < 
ous baby!—hoarso with lulling yon, wido-awako < 
baby I—jaded with solving you, imperial baby! < 
that must noods bo atteudod to, if all olso gocs ( 
to ruin. J 

44 What will Bomobody’a beautiful Boston < 
cousin say about your sister? She wouldn’t] 
think of wearing such a dross any whero, much < 
less to Judgo Thayorton’s. Sho would prefer] 
not to go out at all, unless bIio could appear in' 
a dress znoro suitable to tho occasion; and so< 
would your sister Milly very much, persistently ] 
exigont baby, if she could havo hor own way,' 
which, as a general thing, nobody can havo in 
this world without hurting somo ono else 
Bomowhero—a truth which I adviso you to 
mako a note of, ignorant baby, and reduce to 
prnctioo, and your sister will go, bo ns not to 
mortify her Httlo osoort, ChnrloyFord; ho'll 
think sho isn’t proud of his company if sho 


himsolf, ho atondily resisted as an cnccouoh- 
inont on rights, that knowing ho 44 dated 
maintnlu.” 

Milly glanced from tho clook to tho airy 
folds of unfinished muslin. “It is too Into lo 
finish it now, any way,” olio said with an 
effort of courngo, and folding all tho work 
together, she laid it away and brushed the 
shreds from tho cavpot, gathered a hetero¬ 
geneous collection of playthings into their 
appropriate basket, and did those hundred and 
ono litllo things which must bo dono ever bo 
many timos in a day, to keop a room pleasant 
and comfortable, all tho while supporting 
Jamlo, who was well content to bo carried 
about on ono arm. Then she throw a mantle 
over tho baby’s head, and went out among her 
flowers. 

44 Don’t you think it’s almost timo for mother 
to ho coming homo, llttlo Dixieon? Tho 
sowing circle must bo over, for tho Conways 
and tho Hilliard* drovo by some timo ago; 
and thoro comes Mrs. Ford and—oh, they 
havo brought tnothor in their carriage. Well 
dono, Churloy Ford, to get down and hnnd her 
out like a gontlonmn, as you aro. We’ll run 
down to tho galo ami meet her; how nice and 
pleasant sho looks!—sho shall find no clouds 
here.” 

Howovor, wldlo Nolly brushod her glossy 
hair, her mother said— 

1 “ I havo Boon Laura Clemons’s dross that 

If ho nindo on purposo for tho party at Judge 
]Thayerton’s, and it is not near as pretty as 
• yours.” 

[ 44 Then how fortunate for her that mine will 

•not bo there to put it out of counlcnanoo.” 

I “Why?—aint you going, Milly?” cried her 
'mother. 

> “Oh yes, I'm going; I don’t intend to miss 
Jtho party ; but I didn’t got my dress done. I 
>slmll havo to wear tho merino ono; it has 
J short sleeves, you know; it will not bo too 


don’t go ; her mother will think sho i» dlsap- >warin.” 

pointed not to finish hor dross; and sho is > 44 But tho other would ho so muoh more bo¬ 

as anxious not to make hor mothor unhappy as ^coming. Can’t it bo finished now ? Why didn’t 
you will bo ten, or twenty, or thirty years hcnco, >you tell mo sooner, that I might go about it?” 
undeveloped protector! > “Oh no, dear mothor; thoro’s full two 

“Oh, you llttlo roguol thoro Isn't a wink of >hours’work to bo dono. Besidos, you don’t 
sloop iu you!” And Milly, who, with a por- >know how to sot on tho trimming. Never 
feotly sorious face had boon murmuring this >mind, it will be now for next timo.” 
quaint soliloquy In plaoo of tho lullaby long ? “But I thought you was suro of finishing it, 
sinoo oxbaustod, suddenly changed her tono, ^or I would havo staid homo to help you.” 
and coaxed tho rostloss child into a high car- S 44 When you stay homo, mothor, that I may 
nival of fun and frolio. But ho would not ho !]go out, I’ll—well, ‘thoro’s no uso talking,’ as 
put down from her arms. Any dovlco which ]>Mr. Holland’s clerk says. I wa* sure, I 
hinted nt tho possibility of his outortaining $ thought; hut I happened to ho hindered on* 
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way find another. Baby — I boo you havo 
charmed him to sloop—has required a great 
deal of entertaining. Freddy canio homo from 
Hohool in tears and troublo. Ho had slipped 
into the brook. You should have seen him, all 
green with slime and weeds, from head to foot; 
and that malicious Kit Conway had told him 
that it never could wash off—that his olothos 
woro ruined. The poor child thought it was a 
serious matter, till ho saw mo laugh. 1 haven’t 
laughed so much in a week. Well, it took some 
time to got him clothed, and in Ids right mind.” 

“I should think it might,” said her mother. 
You had to mend some pants for him. I know 
ho hadn't a whole pair*in tho world, except 
thorn ho had on. I’ve had his others cut out 
thuso three weeks, and ought to havo staid at 
homo and mado ’em to-day, I don’t mean to 
sow any moro for tho heathen ; 1 always do 
find that I’vo ncglootod my duty to my own 
family.” 

“Then tho family—my share in it—will 
begin to make a funs about ono of its dutlos to 
you, mother.” 

" What is that, pray?” 

44 To boo that you don’t drudge and slnvo for 
\isovory minuto of your life; to givo you a 
half-holiday once in a while, ovon if it’s to 
work for somobody clso. Thon think how dis-, 
appointed Mrs. Clemons would be, after all hor 
troublo in getting up tho society, if tho mem¬ 
bers Bhould stay away. And poor Mrs. 
Conway, who never goes any w hero el so, could 
have no recreation at all. I guess you wont 
givo it up yet,” 

44 Well, Milly, I must say you havo wonder¬ 
ful patience. Any other girl, disappointed as 
you havo been, would nioko ovorything blue.” 

44 1 should think I had,” she answered 
gayly. ‘‘Don’t you sco tho ribbon in my bnir? 
and these about my wrists aro liko my dross— 
all blue.” 

Nevertheless, poor Millioent shrank from 
entering tho drossing-room at Jmlgo Thayor- 
ton’s, as sbo stood unseon outside the door, 
and thought she had novor soon hor young 
friends look so handsome or so elegantly 
droased. In tho middlo of tho room stood 
a fair Btrauger. Oh, how fair! That, sho 
know at once, must bo Theodoro Ditqucsno’s 
cousin from lloston. Miss Thnyorton was in¬ 
troducing the rest with some pride. 

44 Sho wont bo proud of mo,” thought poor 
Milly. “How Miss Duquosno’s oyos sparklo. 
Sho looks ns if sho oould make all tho fun in 
tho world of a body. Oh, I don’t want to go 
in: I wish I could run away homo.” 


? But just then Miss Clomans arriving, met 
jhor with a warm grooting, and putting one 
[arm about her waist, drew hor into tho dreaded 
>circlo, where Milly, somewhat relioved to have 
5 been prosontod while partially concealed by her 
>wrappings, and to find herself comparatively 
[ unnoticed in tho general intorest excited by 

> tho stranger, quietly prepared herself to go 
>down, but noticed with a sinking heart that no 
[ono else woro a thick dross liko Iters, anti 

> thought how light it would bo in tho parlor, 

> where Thoodore and everybody could sco her. 

> Farther up tho room, and just behind tho 
[laughing and chatting girls in tho contre, 
[Kitty Conway—careloss littlo buttorfly as sho 

> was—had sot a light upon tho floor that sho 
t might boo to unknot a tangled gaiter lnco. 

J Absorbed in this perplexing business, sho 
[never noticed that every movoment of tho 
i unconscious group brought their light robos in 
[daugorous proximity to tho lamp, till a flash 
[ of flame, and a simultaneous cry of horror from 
'every part of tho room, aroused her. Miss 
>Duquesno, turning quickly round, swept tho 
[rest of her dross past tho lamp, and tlio snowy 
>muslin lit in twenty places. 

i All was confusion and dismay; for tho same 
[ terrible danger menneod ovory ono whoso in- 
i flammable drapery should reocivo a touch or 
, evon a spark from tho cruel flame. Ono who 
[was laving hor hands at tho moment of, tho 
j catastrophe, immediately throw all tho water 
[towards tho middlo of tho room, but with such 
'haste and agitation that it avniled nothing, 
j Suoh of tho young men ns had como in 
[from seeing thoir horses secured, had been 
j shown into a room nt tho opposito end of the 
[long hall; among them was Thoodore Du- 
>quosno. Tho instant ho saw tho awful peril of 
>his cousin, ho shoutod to her to lie down. 
[* 4 Lio down instantly, Ada!” ho cried, with 
) thrilling earnestness, as ho sprang towards 
[hor; but tho frightened and agonized girl 
'neithor heeded nor henrd. With some wild 

> hopo of finding water and throwing herself into 
;it, sho ran towards the stairs. They descended 

> from that end of tho hall nearest her, and ho 
[roraomborod—with an anguish that chilled his 
'blood—her wondorful floctncss, that had dis- 

> tancod him in many a sportivo race. What 
[miraclo could savo her now l Once in tho 
'draught of tho stairway, nnd how rapidly the 
[ flames would rise above her head, till sho was 
>beyond all human help, or dreadfully dis- 
, figured for lifo. 

[ But (hero was one on whom his voice had 
) moro effect. Millioent—who had long uncon- 
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Hoiously, but with a woman's implicit faith, < 
made him her oracle—sprang forward, uud,J 
with no other thought than that whatever hot 
directed was for the best, and must bo done,' 
clasped the flying girl in her arms, and roao-t 
lutcly drow her to tho floor. < 

Sho would have risen .Again immediately/ 
but tho important moment' vra* gaiued, and at( 
the tiamo instant tho oarpot of tho hall was) 
lorn from its fastening, turnod ovorand olosoly< 
wrapped about them by tho strong and ready) 
hands of young Duquosno. < 

44 Both safe 1 Thank God ! tlmnk God!” ho) 
cried, fervently, as ho lifted tho struggling,' 
half suffocated girls, and relieved them of, 
tho dusty oovering, “and Milly, dear girl! 4 
bravo, gonorous girl I whattorriblo sorrow you, 
lmvo saved us all! lly this time, but for) 
you—” his voioe failed him, lio grasped tho< 
balustrade for support, entirely overcome by) 
tho imminenoo of tho daugor just escaped. < 
It was soon ascertained that Ada wassovcroly J 
burned about tho auklos, whilo Willy’s arms' 
and hands had snfforod nearly as much. Thero< 
woro scarlet marks of flume across her face,; 
and a startling blank where long meek lashes,- 
and prettily arched eyebrows, had been; but! 
no durnago hero, thank God l that time could; 
not soon amend. < 

Whilo some hurried about for dressings and, 
bandagos, and others satisfied tho alarmed; 
neighbors who came pouring in, Ada’s mother,- 
who had como with her from Boston, and was, 
visiting at tho Duquosnos, rushed in, with ashen ) 
faao and oyos wild with a terriblo anxiety, fol-' 
lowed by her Bister, soarooly loss appalled.. 
41 Where—t” eho cried, breathlossly, ! 

“Dear aunt 1 sho is saved. Tho dangor is‘ 
over!” cried Theodoro, ombraoing hor and his. 
mothor with joy. “Ono of tho girls was bravo| 
enough to olasp flame and all in her arms, and* 
drow her down before tho blaza could reach* 
her faco at all. She is not oven disfigured. ) 
Oh! but for that, alio would have outran mo;; 
sho would have run till sho was burned to 
death!” ! 

44 That they mostly do,” eaid ono of tho) 
neighbors. 44 It’s natural, I suppose, when' 
they got nflro. How often wo road of poor* 
wretches that run blazing out into Iho streets,) 
and before they can bo reached, aro burned) 
past all hope.” 4 

44 But I never Bhould lmvo expected,” said an-* 
other, 44 that shy and quiet little Milly Herrick) 
would have lmd courage to do as sho did. If) 
il had boon ono of thoso high, strong llilliards,) 
or Victoria Conway now, ’twonldn’t seem so 1 


strange; but it. scorns they did nothing but 
so re uni, oven aftor overy spark was out.” 

“ Quiot people aro tho onos to roly on,” said 
Judgo Thaycrton. 44 Millieont has a great deal 
of character; sho is a sweet girl, as well as a 
bravo ono. I wish my own little flyaway 
darling was tnoro liko her.” 

“And if Theodore Duqucsno hadn’t known 
exactly what to do, at tho right minute, we 
should have a much sadder story to tell, I’m 
thinkiug. That’s genorully the trouble, no¬ 
body knows or thinks till it’s too luto, what 
ought to bo done.” 

But tho anxious mother had not waited all 
this time; she had hurried in to embrace her 
darling, who seemed like ono restored from the 
grave—so terriblo hud been her dread, sinco a 
hasty and imperfect report of tho accident had 
reached hor—and to bless with thankful tears 
tho dear girl, whoso timely aid had saved tier 
only child from u death so horrible. 

Tho noxt morning—ns Millicent sat. on tho 
floor umutting Jatnio w.ith ono slippered foot, or 
by playing 44 bo-peep” through hor diminished 
curls, whilo ho evidently wondered nt tho un¬ 
wanted abridgment of her resources—Theo¬ 
doro caino with his mother and aunt to renew 
their thanks, and to oxpross them to hor 
parents, who were very proud of her, ami not 
tho less so that sho had won tho kindness of 
tho Duquesnos, who wero much looked up to 
in that littlo community. 

“But,” Milly Baid, “I do not deserve your 
praise at all. Ada owes hor lifo entiroly to 
Mr. Duqucsno. If lie had not been so quick, 
wo should both lmvo suffered droadfully. As 
for tho little I did, any of the other girls could 
lmvo dono it; only tlioir drosses made it 
dangerous for them to go near hor. 1 knew 
that my woollen dress would not blaze up ’round 
ino ; bo you sco I did not wood any great 
courago.” 

14 But what did you think could save your 
poor beautiful arms, when you thrust them 
into tho flame, Milly?” said tho young man. 

44 Oh, I didu’t- think of thorn at all,” sho 
confessed. 44 1 only thought how tho firo would 
Bear her faco if it got up to it.” 

44 So you took tho Bears yourself, dear child!” 
said Ada’s mother, tearfully, kissing hor. 44 Ada 
said this morning, that she wished sho could take 
your burns on horsclf, sho fools so sorry that 
you should have tho worst of it in saving her.” 

‘♦Not the worst. I’m buvo, madam.” 

‘‘True, her injuries are deepor, but tho 
marks will do littlo harm there, you kuow, 
whilo yours—” 
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“I can always wear long sleeves; 'and 
llicii, if I put on gloves I shall do very wclj. 
Oh, toll hor I do not mind senra. I am so 
thankful that it is no worso, when 1 think 
what might hnvo happened.” 

“And how did you happen to know, or to 
think, that a porson should lio down l I can 
eoo now how much it would savo them; but I 
novor should have thought of it myself.” 

“There again,” Milly said, glanoing towards 
Theodore, “you give mo credit that is duo to 
another, I didn’t know—I never thought any¬ 
thing about it. I hoard Mr. Duqueano toll his 
eoustn to lio down, and I saw that sho did not 
notice. Poor young Indy 1 how should sho? 
so I drew her down, thinking that whatever ho 
said must bo right,” 

Theodore’s mother looked quickly at him; 
but perceiving that he was as far from bus* 
peeling the wholo moaning of this naivo oon- 
feRsion, as the artless girl who made it, sho 
wisoly kept her own counsel; only her eyes 
dwelt on the young girl with a now and tender 
interest, as on one who might become her 
daughter, and not an unwelcomo one, either; 
for since her son’s success in Boston, sho had 
often been afraid ho would in arty a oity wife, 
who would dospiso his country home and 
friends. 

“Well,” cried Miss Conway, to somo of her 
mates, a few weeks after this, “if I’d only 
known, I would have been willing to get 
burnt a little at Judgo Thayerton’s. Just seo 
what a heroine it has mado of littlo Herrick 1 
Alfred Duquosno has sent her an oxquisito 
gold watch from Boston. They say lie’s over 
so proud of hia daughter’s beauty; and thoro 
is Tlieo. going down almost every day to read 
to hor; to take her riding; or to carry hor 
mother something, (for nobody need court 
Milly that forgets her moth or,) or to tako out 
Ada, who oannot walk yet. Such attention is 
worth somo risk. And to havo sooured tho 
most elegant beau about, when wo woro all 
dying for a chnnco to fascinato him.” 

“Now Victoria Conway, thcro’s no uso in 
pretending that you want him,” said Miss 
Clomans, good naturedly, “for to my certain 
knowledge you havo refused as good men ns 
he, and you might ns woll lot him make lovo 
where it wont bo wantod.” 

“Let him l Nobody can help it, and that’s 
what 1 rave nbout,” rojoinod tho lively girl, “If 
I didn’t want him 4 for koeps,’ and don’t you be 
too euro of that, either; wouldn't it havo been 
dolightftil to havo such a splondid follow do- 
voted to a body oven for a littlo whilo, giving 


>ono Rtieh bouquets as I saw on Milly’s table 
yesterday, riding out with one, and alt that? 
'And you know somo ono of us might have 
>enjoyed it, in tho natural course of events; 
[for Milly never would havo put herself for- 
'ward, and Duqueano is enough liko tho rest of 
imankind never to boo her without; but It*H 
split milk now. I rosign mysolf. lie'll marry 
her, and take hor off to Boston, and 4 dress her 
| in silks and laces so fine,’ as tho old song says, 
and the*Boston Duquesnes will make everything 
of her, and then Theodore will bring her down 
hero to Thanksgivings and such, and we shall 
all bo convened at tho Duquosno mansion to 
j do her honor, and shall Bay'wo’ro so glad to 
seo hor.” 

44 And sny it honestly, at least I know you 
will,” replied Laura Clomans, “and so shall I, 
for I always know sho deserved ns much, 
though I own I nover expected sho’d get it. 
Providence is so apt to uso that sort of women 
for missionaries, and givo them somo licathon 
of a husband to exorcise their gifts of grace 
and goodness on.” 
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The Power of Laughter. 

Arthur's Home Magazine (1861-1870); Nov 1861; 18,5; American Periodicals 
pg. 259 


'<EIjt garner nf Trnrtq Tangier. 

The following incident, says the Now Uaven 
Palladium, cornea to ua thoroughly authenticated, 
although wo are not at liberty to publish any 
names :—A short time since, two individual? in this 
city wero lying in one room, very sick; ono with 
brain fever, and tho other with an aggravated case 
of mumps. They were so low, that watchers were 
needed every night, and it was thought doubtful if 
the one sick of fever would recover. A gentleman 
was engaged to watch one night, his duty being to 
wake tho nurse whenever it became necessary to 
take the medicine. In the course of the night, 
both watcher and nurse fell asleep. The man with 
the mumps lay watching the clock, and saw that 
it was time to givo tho fever patient his potion. 
He was unable to speak aloud, or to move 
uy portion of his body, except his arms ; but, 
Kiting a pillow, ho managed to striko the watcher 
in the face with it Thu3 suddenly awak¬ 
ened, tho watcher sprang from his seat, falling to 
the floor, and awakening both tho nurse and fever 
patient. Tho incident struck both tho sick men as 
rery ludicrous, and they laughed most heartily at 
it for fifteen or twenty minutes. When the doctor 
came in tho morning, ho found his patients vastly; 
improved—said he had never known so sudden a ( 
tarn for the better—and they are now both out and ( 
well. Who says laughter is not tho best of medi¬ 
cines ? ‘ 
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The Store Girl. 

Arthur's Home Magazine (1861-1870); Mar 1862; 19. 3; American Periodicals 

pg. 168 


©fat <§ii[l 

A week at tlio aca-shoro gives large oppor¬ 
tunity for the study of human nature. Its 
phases, as there seen, are curious and instruc¬ 
tive. What people really arc, comes out on 1 
exhibition. Individuality is thrown, with, 
groat distinctness, on a common background,' 
and each reads tho other’s character almost as< 
plainly as if if. were written in a book. Ask J 
your friend what she thinks of Mrs. or Miss< 
So-and-So. If sho have mother at tho sen-, 
shore, sho will nnswor without hesitation, and< 
offer you a leading trait, favorable or unfavor-1 
able, but very near the exact truth. It is' 
remarkable how entirely some people are offj 
their guard at tho sea-shore—how completely ] 
they act themselves out. You see tho true i 
lady and gentleman there—limited to no,' 
class, grade, or set; the snobbish pretenders, 
whoso every net gives the lie to their prctonce; \ 
tho jaunty vulgar, who obtrudo their lack of 
culture and common-sense in tho faces of all; 
and the consciously inferior, or over-modest, 1 
who move about straight-laced, weakly imagin- < 
ing that they are tho observed of all observers.' 

Sitting on tho piazza of tho Surf House at 
Atlantic City, enjoying tho cool sea breezes, 
this conversation reached mo. I could not 
help hearing it, for tho speakers were cIobo by, 
and talked in loud tonc3. 

“Who is that girl?” was asked in a curious 
voioo, as if the person indicated had, from some, 
cause, awakened an interest in tho speaker’s 1 
mind. < 

The individual referred to was a young lady j 
of fair complexion, whom I had noticed several' 
times. Thero was something about her that ] 
attracted all eyes; and yet she was neither' 
richly nor gayly attired, and evidently shrunk, 
from observation. Tho stylo of her face was v 
a regular oval; complexion, as I have said,< 
fair; eyes, a soft bluish gray, largo and calm;} 
height, medium; carriage, easy and uncon-< 
soious; dress plain, and not costly, but of tho] 
finest quality, and in perfect taste. No won- ( 
der that in the flaunting, obtrusive, overdressed, 
mass of her sox, sho stood individualized, nor' 
that tho question which had just come to my< 
ear was frequently aBked. I listened for the] 
answer. ' 

“Don’t you know her?” I noticed a tone 1 
of contempt in tho voice. 

“ Thore’s something familiar in tho face, but 
for tho lifo of me I can’t make her out;” 
returned the first speaker. 


“ One of Levy’s store girls.” 

“ No l” 

44 Yes; I’vo bought many a dress from her.” 

“Now, you don’t say bo! Well, it does 
beat all I Ob, yes; now I recognize her. Ono 
of Levy’s girls! Isn’t it about time wo were 
going home, Kate?” 

“ I rather think it is. When it comes to 
being mixed up with this sort of cattle, I'm 
for retiring. A store girl! Well, well!” 

Naturally, after such a revelation of them¬ 
selves, I observed more narrowly tho speakers. 
IIow remarkably they contrasted with tho 
young lady about whom they talked so depre¬ 
ciatingly. They were dressed in gay grena¬ 
dines, and exhibited a profusion of coBtly laces 
and jewelry. At first sight, their faces Indi¬ 
cated gentle blood; a second and closer 
inspection, revealed tho essential taint of com¬ 
monality. I speak of blood in tho truer 
sense, as representing mental and moral quali¬ 
ties. The refined and tho vulgar aro in nil 
social grades. Blood flows not in obedience to 
conventionalities. It may bo as pure in the veins 
of a peasant, as in those of a titled nobleman. 

A tall lady passed, leaning on the arm of a 
short, stout gentleman. She was pale and 
thin, with a refined and gentle face—he bluff 
and hearty. Tho two girls looked at each 
other, drew down tho corners of their mouths, 
snickered—I use the right word—and then 
stuffed their handkerchiefs in their mouths to 
keep from laughing outright. 

“They’ll kill me, Em, if they stay hero 
much longer,” said one of them, shaking with 
laughter as the couple disappeared in the 
house. 44 1 never saw anything so funny.” 

“Hush, Kate,” was rejoined, “here’s Father 
Time.” 

I looked in the direction of their eyes, and 
observed a thin, white-haired man, with bent 
form and slow steps, coming along the piazza, 
nis figuro was striking, and gave tho impres¬ 
sion of a onco strong man, who had yielded 
under protest, step by step, as ago advanced, 
and now stooped, half sadly, in conscious 
weakness, under tho weight of many years. I 
was touched by bis aspect. Not so my young 
Indies. lie was game for them. Already they 
had designated him ns “ Father Timeand 
nbw, as ho enmo towards us, they stared nt 
him rudoly, casting sly looks at, or nudging 
each other. 

“A scythe and hour glass would make the 
figure complete.” 

He was close upon us. I felt shocked. Unless 
very dull of hearing, tho rude sentence must 
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have reached him. There was a second crowd-! 
ing of handkerchiefs into the young Indies** 
mouths, to keep from laughing. The old mnn< 
stood close to them for a little while, then ro-< 
marked, in a pleasant, familiar way, so 5 
beautiful in aged persons who have grown old< 
wisely and gracefully, and which all the truly? 
refined accept ob a compliment instead of 1 »u j 
intrusion, though the person ho a stranger— j 
“ A charming day, young ladies.” < 

Hut, instead of meeting this salutation with < 
tlio instinct of gentle blood, these vulgarj 
misses bridled and frowned, and tried to look? 
haughty and diguified. The old man regarded j 
them in momentary surprise, and then rnovcdj 
on again. c 

“What do you think of that?’* asked one of< 
the other < 

“Did you ever hear of anything so rudc!”< 
was the almost angry response. £ 

“Never in my life. The old brute I” < 

For a short time, they expatiated on tlio old( 
man's brutality and want of breeding in mis-^ 
taking them for ladies, and then resumed their: 
amuBoment of remarking upon and enrientur-^ 
ing the various individuals who passed bcfore< 
them. 'Nothing escaped their searching eyes.(■ 
Every peculiarity was magnified, and evenS 
beauties and virtues turned into deformities< 
and vices. They were witty at times, nnd£ 
showed familiarity with Dickens, Thackeray, £ 
Bulwcr, and the leading novelists, and applied c 
with some skill the characters in books to the 5 
living personalities of tho hour. But, in nils 
this, they showed an ingrained coarseness, < 
selfishness and vulgarity that was really shock-^ 
ing, taking into consideration tho social place< 
they assumed to fill. c 

It was my turn to make inquiry, and in dueS 
time I learned that my young ladies wero< 
daughters of two Philadelphia merchants, who 5 
hnd grown rich in trade, and now lived in; 
splendid suburban resiliences. Ifurthcrlcarned, s 
that their fathers hnd once been poor clcrkB,< 
and their mothers poor girls—one of the latter \ 
having actually been employed in a dry goods $ 
store at four dollars a week, occupying that? 
position at the tinio of her marriage. Their * 
fathers were known in the community as; 
shrewd merchants and honorable men; nots 
very refined nor woll educated—early culture Ej 
having been denied them; but sensible men in' 
tho main, and good citizens; men in no way< 
ashamed of their humble origin; but, rather,< 
proud of tho fact that they were architects £ 
of their own fortunes, and thence inclined to' 
an ostentatious display of wealth. Tho weaker; 


vessels were the mothers, whoso heads turned 
a little with tho elevation to which they had 
risen through no strength of their own, and 
who, looking down from that elevation, were 
disposed to think meanly of everything below. 
False pride, and false estimates of things, were 
naturally imbibed by the daughters, and min¬ 
gled with every thread, as the shuttle flew 
backwards and forwards, weaving the fabric 
of character. And so, they were less than 
their mothers to blame for what they were : 
though, taking tho natural stock, it would 
have required much budding and grafting to 
get pleasant fruit. 

In the evening, there was music and danoing 
in one of tho parlors. Em and Kate, whom 1 
noticed as almost Inseparable, were there. 
They hnd taken a sofa to themselves, spreading 
out their wide skirts, so as to fill tho space 
which four persons might have conveniently 
occupied. Tho tall, pale lady, evidently an 
invalid, came in, leaning on the arm of her 
stout, hearty-looking companion. Nearly every 
scat in the room was occupied. They came 
and stood near the sofa filled by my fine 
young ladies, Em and Kate. I saw tho tall 
lady shrink a little in stature, and lean hard 
upon the stout gentleman's arm, evidently 
from weakness. lie looked concerned, nml 
glanced around, to find a seat. Observing 
that only these two girls occupied the large 
sofa, he said to one of them, in a polite 
way— 

“Will you be kind enough to let this lady 
have a scat with you on the sofa V* 

But neither of them moved an inch. 

“ Take my seat,” I heard a low, gentle voice* 
say, and turning my eyes from the two misses, 
I saw the “store girl’s” hand on the invalid’s 
arm, to whom sho was offering her chair in 
that kind, persuasivo way, that takes no 
denial. 

“Thank you!—thank you!” answered the 
tall lady, in one of tho sweetest of voices; 
“ but I cannot deprive you of a seat.” 

“No deprivation at all, I can stand for 
hours without being weary. So, don't hesi¬ 
tate ; your acceptance will give mo pleasure.” 
And sho gently drew the invalid to her chair. 

Now, thcro was nothing intrusive—nothing 
for effect, in tho girl’s manner; but a spon¬ 
taneous acting out of tho true lady, that was 
really beautiful. A native refinement gave 
grnce to every movement. Several of those 
standing near observed the little scene, and I 
saw by their faces a common sentiment of ad¬ 
miration. The stout gentleman added hia 
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thanks to those of tho lady, and tho girl drew 
back from observation, 

Tho music and tho dancing went on. My 
two rofined young ladies hold their placos on 
tho sofa, their heavily ilounced, gay silk 
dresses covering tho entire surface, from end 
to end. Presently, ono of them received an 
invitation to dunce, and was led to tho floor. 
Instantly, I saw tho stout gontlemnn look 
round from where lie Btood by bis invalid 
companion, and seeing tho girl who had given 
up her seat, took her half resisting hand, and 
led her to tho vacant place on tho sofa. She 
did not resist, although I saw by her counte¬ 
nance that she would have preferred standing 
unobtrusively whero she was; but, tho in¬ 
stinct of good breeding kept her from object¬ 
ing to an aot so kindly meant. Silk nnd 
jewelry was shocked by this sudden propin¬ 
quity of tho store girl. I saw her shrink, frown, 
and sweep tho ample range of her dress closer 
to her person. Then she looked about un¬ 
easily ; and then, unable to enduro so close a 
contact with vulgarity, left her seat, nnd 
crossed the parlor with an air of affected 
dignity, that caused many lips near mo to curve 
in amusement or contempt. 

Three ladies now found room on tho sofa, in 
the space just occupied by ono. Among these, 

I recognized Mrs. II-, wife of nn eminent 

lawyer, and known as ono of tho moat cultivated, 
refined and excellent women in tho city. Sho 
had been standing for ten or fifteen minutes, 
while my pinks of gentility, who could hardly 
enduro to breathe the air in which one of 
“Levy’s storo girls” respired, sat in forced 
occupation of twice tho room to which they 
were entitled. It so happened, that Mrs. 
H-camo next on the Bofa to tho interest¬ 

ing young lady, whoso humblo position wns 
held by Misses Prido and Pretension as a Bign 
of inferiority. I noticed her turn and recog¬ 
nize her with a brightoning face, at tlio same 
time offering her hand in a cordial manner, 
and saying— 

“Why Gertrude! Is this you?” 

She smiled in an easy, quiot way, answer¬ 
ing— 

*• Yes, ma’am ; I’m hero for a few days.” 

“ I'm right glad of it,” returned Mrs. II-. i 

“If any ono ncods sea air, chango, and recre-| 
ntion, it is you. When did you como down ?’* 1 
“Day before yesterdny.” \ 

“ You must remain ns long as possiblo.” * 

“I shall hnvo to return day after to>mor- : 
row.” * 

“No, no, Gertrude; you must stay the week 


) out, at least. 1 shall bo hero until Satur¬ 
day—” 

> Sho did not finish tho sentence, for at that 

> moment, tho stout, bluff gentleman came up to 

>the sofa, and said, in a hearty, familiar way— 
y “Why bless me, Mrs. II-! How glad 1 

> am to meet yon I” 

5 ^‘Captain G-1” Surprise was in tho 

)Yoico of Mrs. II-, ns sho stood up and 

£ warmly pressed tho hand that was grasping 
■jher own. “This is indeed a pleasure ! Where 
>is Mrs. G- V* 

£ The stout gentleman turned quickly to where 
>tho tall, pale lady was sitting, and leading her 
^forward, said— 

> “Here is Alice.” 

j The greeting between tlio two ladies was of 
>tho most cordial nature, for they were old 
?friends, warmly attached to each other from 

* their earliest years, as I learned from what 
^passed between them. 

J Already, tho girl who had been talking, a 

•j moment before, with Mrs. II-, was on her 

^feet, nnd moving away, so that her place might 
^betaken by the invalid; thus giving tho two 
J friends an opportunity to sit sido by side. 
)Gbserving tlint sho was about to withdraw, 
j Mrs. II-colled lo her, saying— 

> “ Don’t leave us, Gertrude.” 

> “No—no—kcop your neat. I will not dis¬ 
turb you a second time,” snid the pale lady, in 

> remonstrance. 

* Tho stout gentleman bustled past tho trio, 
>and bringing the chair just vacated by his 
j wife, arranged tho tlireo ladies to suit himself; 

>Mrs. II-and Gertrude on the sofa, and his 

| wife, ill tho comfortable chair sho bad been 
»occupying, right in front of them. 

I “That’s Captain G-, of tho Navy,” I 

‘heard a gentleman near mo remark, 
i “ And who is hia wifo ?” 

“Tho daughter of Senator-was re¬ 

plied. 

; Tho country know them well, tho Captain 
and tho Senator, nnd held them both in honor¬ 
able regard. I advanced a few steps nearer, 
for my interest was increasing. 

♦‘Let me introduce Miss Gcrtrudo T- 

anid Mrs. II-, presenting the young lady to 

both Captain G- and hia wife. Gertrude 

met this introduction with a modest, retiring 
manner, yet with no appearance of conscious 
inferiority. 

“ Miss T- ?” Tho Captain looked nt her 

curiously. “Not the daughter of our old 

friend Hermann T-?'* 

“Tho same,” replied Mrs. H — — . 
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“ Born a lady, as he was a gentleman, every 
inch, from bead to foot.” And the bluff, warm¬ 
hearted Captain, looked at her with a brighten¬ 
ing face. “ The daughter of my old friend 
Hermann! I’m right glad to mcctyou, for your 
father’s sake. Docs she belong to your 
family!’ 1 Ho turned to Mrs. II-. 

“No; Gertrude Blands nlono in the world.” 

“Alone?” The Captain did not compre¬ 
hend this remark. lie seemed perplexed. 

“She is a believer, Captain, in the nobility 
of self-dependenco. Like you, and my hus¬ 
band, sho serves society to the best of her 
ability; taking what she earns as her own, 
and asking favor of no one.” 

I heard nothing further. Loud voices in 
another group drowned, for my ears, wlmt 
parsed among these old friends. Looking up, I 
saw among the listeners who had been attracted 
by the little Btir of recognitions and intro¬ 
duction, a face rather blank with surprise; it 
was the face of one of my young ladies of such 
immaculate quality, that plebeian usefulness 
could not touch it without leaving ft soil. 

Every day after that, until the week closed, 

I saw Gertrudo T--in the company of Mrs. 

II^-and Mrs. Captain G-, and their de¬ 

portment towards her was always that of 
friends and equals. 

Since then, l have looked in at Levy’s a few 
times, and noticed this young lady at her 
place behind one of the counters, and the sight 
awakened sentiments of respect; and since 
then, I have Been tho two immaculates on the 
street, and at public places, dressed in “rich 
attire,” bold, pretentious, flaunting, and my 
soul despised them. 

So you have the contrast—the sensible, re¬ 
fined, independent “store girl,” ns the elegant 
Misses Em and Kate called her; and the proud, 
vain, coarse-minded parvenus, who mistake 
money for merit-, ami obtrude their want of 
good breeding in tho faces of all, and to tho 
astonishment and disgust of all. Is it too 
sharply drawn, observant reader ? Wo leave it 
with you to decide. *** 
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IM THE LONDON MAGAZINE. 


DETACH 111) THOI CHTS OX KOOKS AMI READING. 

To mind tlic inside of :i book is to entertain one’s self with the forced product 
of another man’s brain. Now I think a man of quality and breeding may hi much 
amused with the natural sprouts of his own .—lanl Foppingtun in the Jfe.'tifw. 

Ax ingenious acquaintance of my own was so much struck with this 
bright sally of his Lordship, that he has left olf reading altogether, to 
the great improvement of his originality. At the hazard of losing some 
credit on this head, I must confess that I dedicate no inconsiderable 
portion of my time to other people’s thoughts. I dream away my life 
m others’ speculations. I love to lose myself in other men’s minds. 
'When I am not walking, i am reading; I cannot sit and think. Books 
think for me. 

1 have no repugnances. Shaftsbury is not too genteel for me, nor 
Jonathan Wild too low. I can read any thing which I call a book. 
There are things in that shape which I cannot allow for such. 

In this catalogue of books which are no books—bibtia a-biblia —I 
reckon Court Calendars, Directories, Pocket Books (the Literary ex¬ 
cepted), Draught Boards bound and lettered at the back, Scientific 
Treatises, Almanacks,Statutes at Large; the works of Hume, Gibbon, 
Robertson, Beattie, Soame Jenyns, and, generally, all those volumes 
which “no gentleman’s library should be without;” the Histories of 
Flavius Josephus (that learned Jew), and Palcy’s Moral Philosophy. 
With these exceptions, I can read almost any thing. 1 bless my stars 
for a taste so catholic, so uncxcluding. 

I confess that it moves my spleen to sec these things in books- 
clothing perched upon shelves, like false saints, usurpers of true 
shrines, intruders into the sanctuary, thrusting out the legitimate oc¬ 
cupants. To reach down a well-bound semblance of a volume, and 
hope it some kind-hearted play-book, then, opening what “seem its 
leaves,” to coinc bolt upon a withering Population Essay. To expect 
a Steele, or a Farquhar, and find—Adam Smith. To view a well ar¬ 
ranged assortment of blockheaded Encyclopedias (Anglicanas or Mc- 
tropolitanns) set out in an array of Russia, or Morocco, when a-tythc 
of that good leather would comfortably rc-clothe my shivering folios; 
would renovate Paracelsus himself, and enable old Raymund Lully— 
I have them both, reader—to look like himself again in the world. I 
never see these impostors, but I long to strip them, to warm my ragged 
veterans in their spoils. 

To be strong-backed and neat-bound is the desideratum of a volume. 
Magnificence comes after. This, when it can be afforded, is not to be 
lavished upon all kinds of books indiscriminately. I would not dress 
a set of Magazines, for instance, in full suit. The dishabille, or half¬ 
binding (with Russia backs ever), is our costume. A Shakspcare, or a 
Milton (unless the first editions), it were mere foppery to trick out in 
gay apparel. The possession of them confers no distinction. The 


exterior of them (the things themselves being so common), strange 
to say, raises no sweet emotions, no tickling sense of property in 
the owner. Thomson’s Seasons, again, looks best (I maintain it) a little 
torn, anil dog’s-eared. Mow beautiful to a genuine lover of reading 
are the sullied leaves, and worn out appearance, nay, the very odour 
(beyond Russia), if we would not forget kind feelings in fastidious¬ 
ness, of an old “Circulating Library” Toni Jones, or Vicar of Wake¬ 
field ! How they speak of the thousand thumbs, which have turned 
over their pages with delight!—of the lone sempstress, whom they 
may have cheered (milliner, or harder-working mantua-mnker) after 
her long days-needlc toil, running far into midnight, when she has - 
snatched an hour, ill spared from sleep, to steep her cares, as in some 
Lethean cup, in spelling out their enchanting contents! Who would 
have them a whit less soiled? What better condition could we desire 
to sec them in ? 

In some respects the better a hook is, the less it demands from 
binding. Fielding, Smollet, Sterne, and all that class of perpetually 
self-reproductive volumes—Great Nature’s Stereotypes—we see them 
individually perish with less regret, because we know the copies of 
them to he “ eterne.” Hot where a hook is at once both good and 
rare—where the individual is almost the species, and when that pe¬ 
rishes, 

ll'c know not where is that Promethean torch 

That can its light relumine — 

such a book, for instance, as the Life of the Duke of Newcastle, by 
his Duchess—no casket is rich enough, no casing sufficiently durable, 
to honour and keep safe such a jewel. 

Not only rare volumes of this description, which seem hopeless 
ever to he reprinted; hut old editions of writers, such as Sir Philip 
Sidney, Bishop Taylor, Milton in his prose works. Fuller—of whom wc 
have reprints; yet the hooks themselves, though they go about, and 
are talked of here and there, we know, have not endenizened them¬ 
selves (nor possibly ever will) in the national heart, so as to become 
stock books—it is good to possess these in durable and costly covers. 
—I do not care for a First Folio of Shakspearo. You cannot make 
a pet hook of an author whom every body reads. I rather prefer the 
common editions of Rowe and Tonsoti, without notes, and with plates, 
which, being so execrably bad, serve as maps, or modest remembran¬ 
cers, to the text; and without pretending to any supposeahle emula¬ 
tion with it, are so much better than the Shakspeare gallery engrav¬ 
ings, which did. 1 have a community of feeling with my country¬ 
men about his Plays; and 1 like those editions of him best, which 
have been ol'tenest tumbled about and handled.—On the contrary, 1 
cannot read Beaumont and Fletcher but in Folio. The Octavo editions 
are painful to look at. I have no sympathy with them, nor with Mr. 
Gifford’s Ben Jousou. If they were as much read as the current 
editions of the other poet, I should prefer them in that shape to the 
older one.—L do not know a more heartless sight than the reprint 
of the Anatomy of Melancholy. What need was there of unearthing 
the bones of that fantastic old great man, to expose them in a wind¬ 
ing-sheet of the latest edition to mudern censure? what hapless sta¬ 
tioner could dream of Burton ever becoming popular?—The wretched 
Malone could not do worse, when lie bribed the sexton of Stratford 



church to let him whitewash the painted effigy of old Shakspearc, 
which stood there, in rude but lively fashion depicted, to the very 
colour of the cheek, the eye, the eye brow, hair, the very dress he used 
to wear—the only authentic testimony we had, however imperfect, of 
these curious parts and parcels of him. They covered him over with 

a coat of white paint, lly-, if I had been a justice of peace for 

Warwickshire, 1 would have clapt both commentator and sexton fast 
in the stocks for a pair of meddling sacrilegious va. lets. 

I think I see them at their work—these sapient trouble-tombs. 

Shall I lie thought fantastical, if 1 confess, that the names of some 
of our poets sound sweeter, and have a fitter relish to the ear—to 
mine, at least—than that of Milton or of Shakspearer It may be, that 
the. latter are more staled and rung upon in common discourse. The 
sweetest names, and which carry a perfume, in the mention, are, Kit 
Marlowe, Drayton, Drummond of IiawthormliM), and Cowley. 

Much depends upon when and where you read a book, in the five 
or six impatient minutes, before the dinner is quite ready, who would 
think of taking up the Fairy Queen for a stop-gap, or a volume of 
Bishop Andrewes’ sermonsr 

Milton almost requires a solemn service of music to be played, be¬ 
fore you enter upon him. But he brings his music—to which, who 
listens, had need bring docile thoughts and purged ears. 

Winter evenings—the world shut out—with less of ceremony the 
gentle Shakspenre enters. At such a season, the Tempest—or his 
own Winter’s Tale— 

These two poets you cannot avoid reading aloud—to yourself, or 
(as it chances) to some single person listening. More than one—and 
it degenerates into an audience. 

Books of quick interest, that hurry on for incidents, arc for the eye 
to glide over solely. It will not do to read them out. I could never 
listen to even the better kind of modern novels without extreme irk¬ 
someness. 

A newspaper, read out, is intolerable. In some of the Bank offices 
it is the custom (to save so much individual time) for one of the clerks 
—who is the best scholar—to commence upon the Times, or the Chro¬ 
nicle, and recite its entire contents aloud pro bono publico. With 
every advantage of lungs and elocution—the effect is singularly vapid. 
—In barbers’ shops, and public-houses, a fellow will get up, and spell 
out a paragraph, which he communicates as some discovery. Another 
follows with his selection. So the entire journal transpires at length 
by piece-meal. Seldom-readers arc slow readers, and, without this 
expedient no one in the company would probably ever travel through 
the contents of a whole paper. 

Newspapers always excite curiosity. No one ever lays one down 
without a feeling of disappointment. 

What an cternnl time that gentleman in black, at Nando’s, keeps 
the paper! I am sick of hearing the waiter bawling out incessantly, 
“ the Chronicle is in hand, Sir.” 

As in these little Diurnals 1 generally skip the Foreign News—the 
Debates—and the Politics—I find the Morning Herald by far the most 
entertaining of them. It is an agreeable miscellany, rather than a 
newspaper. 

Coming in to an inn at night—having ordered your supper—what 



can be more delightful than to find lying in the window-scat, left there 
time out of mind by the carelessness of some former guest—two or 
three numbers of the old Town and Country Magazine, with its amus¬ 
ing tete-a-tete pictures.—“The Royal Lover and Lady G -“the 

Melting Platonic and the old Beau,”'—and such like antiquated scan¬ 
dal? Mould you exchange it—at that time, and in that place—for a 
better book ? 

Poor Tobin, who latterly fell blind, did not regret it so much for 
the weightier kinds of reading—the Paradise Lost, or Comus, he 
could have read to him—but he missed the pleasure of skimming over 
with his own eye—a magazine, or a light pamphlet. 

I should not care to be caught in the serious avenues of some cathe¬ 
dral alone, and reading— Caudide! 

I do not remember a more whimsical surprise than having been once 
detected—-by a familiar damsel—reclined at my case upon the grass, 
on Primrose Hill (her Cythera), reading— Pamela. There was nothing 
in the book to make a man seriously ashamed at the exposure; but, as 
she seated herself down by me, and seemed determined to read in 
company, I could have wished it had been—any other book.—We read 
on very sociably for a few pages; and, not finding the author much to 
her taste, she got up, and—went away. Gentle casuist, I leave it to 
thee to conjecture, whether the blush (for there was one between us) 
was the property of the nymph, or the swain, in this dilemma. From 
me you shall never get the secret. 

I am not much a friend to out-of-doors reading. I cannot settle my 
spirits to it. I knew a Unitarian minister, who was generally to be 
seen upon Snow-hill (as yet Skinner’s-street was not), between the 
hours of ten and eleven in the morning, studying a volume of Lardner. 
I own this to have been a strain of abstraction beyond my reach. I 
used to admire how he sidled along, keeping clear of secular contacts. 
An illiterate encounter with a porter’s knot, or a bread-basket, would 
have quickly put to flight all the theology l am master of, and have left 
me worse than indifferent to the five points. 

I was once amused—there is a pleasure in affecting affectation—at 
the indignation of a crowd that was justling in with me at the pit door 
of Coyent Garden theatre, to have a sight of Master Betty—then at 
once in his dawn and his meridian—in Hamlet. I had been invited 
quite unexpectedly to join a party, whom I met near the door of the 
play-house, and I happened to have in my hand a large octavo of John¬ 
son and Stecvens’s Shakspeare, which, the time not admitting of my 
carrying it home, of course went with me to the theatre. Just in the 
very heat and pressure of the doors opening—the rush, as they term 
}t—1 deliberately held the volume over my head, open at the scene 
in which the young Roscius had been most cried up, and quietly read 
by the lamp-light. The clamour became universal. “ The affectation 
of the fellow,” cried one. “ Look at that gentleman reading, papa,” 
squeaked a young lady, who in her admiration of the novelty almost 
forgot her fears. I read on. " He ought to have his book knocked 
out of his hand,” exclaimed a pursy cit, whose arms were too fast pi¬ 
nioned to his side to suffer him to execute his kind intention. Still I 
read on-—and, till the time came to pay my money, kept as unmoved, 
as Saint Antony at his Holy Offices, with the satyrs, apes, and hob¬ 
goblins, mopping, and making mouths at him, in the picture, while 



the good man sits as undisturbed at the sight, as if he were sole tenant 
of tne desert.—The individual rabble (I recognised more than one of 
their ugly faces) had damned a slight |>iecc of mine but a few nights 
before, and I was determined the culprits should not a second time 
put me out of countenance. 

There is a class of street-readers, whom I can never contemplate 
without afl'cction—the poor gentry, who, not having wherewithal to buy, 
or hire, a book, filch a little learning at the open stalls—the owner, 
with his hard eye, casting envious looks at them all the while, and 
thinking when they will have done. Venturing tenderly, page after 
page, expecting every moment when he shall interpose his interdict, 
and yet unable to deny themselves the gratification, they “snatch a 

fearful joy.” Marlin B-, in this way, by daily fragments, got 

through two volumes of Clarissa, when the stall keeper damped Tiis 
laudable ambition, by asking him (it was in his younger days) whether 
he meant to purchase the work. Al. declares, that under no circum¬ 
stances of his life did he ever peruse a book with half the satisfaction 
which he took in those uneasy snatches. 



